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THE CONTROL OF “THE NEW STATESMAN.”—An 
official statement was issued by the Labour Party a fortnight 
ago to the effect that Taz New STATESMAN is now controlled by 
a “group of influential Liberals.” We did not reply to this 
statement last week, because we did not wish for any further 
public controversy on the question. The allegation, however, 
has been so widely quoted and has brought us so much cor- 
respondence that we are obliged to state that it is completely 
without foundation. Neither on the Board of Directors of Tue 
New STATESMAN nor on its staff is there a single person who, as 
faraswe are aware, has described himself or hasever been known 
asa Liberal. The statement, though it was issued “ officially,” 
was ho more, we suppose, than a careless invention on the part 
of some subordinate at the Labour Party headquarters. 

S 

A driven to regard the speeches and tactics of 

the “anti-Socialists’” with ever-increasing 
amazement. Never in the history of English politics, 
we suppose, has there been anything quite so foolish 
as this wide, this stentorian, appeal to Liberal and 
Conservative “ patriots” to combine against the 
common enemy—Labour. If the anti-Socialists have 
no political judgment of their own, they might surely 
have taken warning from the fact that there is no 
group—not even the Churchillites—which welcomes 
their appeal with so much enthusiasm as does the 
Left wing of the Labour Party. But indeed the facts 
are plain to see. A comprehensive Tory-Liberal 
alliance such as the anti-Socialists desire will destroy 
the Liberal Party, not only inevitably, but very 
Promptly ; and a huge majority of the Liberal voters 
it is this fact perhaps that the anti-Socialists blindly 
'gnore—will go over to Labour, giving Labour for 





























the Election campaign progresses we are 


the first time the chance of obtaining an independent 
majority. It is, in fact, exactly as if the Conservatives 
were to beg the Liberals not to put up a third can- 
didate against Mr. Clynes in the Platting division— 
the fact being that in the absence of a Liberal can- 
didate the Conservative would have not the slightest 
chance of winning the seat. For our part we should 
agree with Mr. MacDonald in welcoming these incredibly 
stupid tactics—for we wish to see a Labour Government 
in power with an independent majority—were it not 
that there is another side to the picture. The success 
of the anti-Socialist plans would mean a single division 
in British politics on purely class lines; and that— 
since we do not believe in the wisdom or necessity of 
a “‘ class war ’’—we should regard as a most deplorable 
and disastrous development. 


* * * 


Lord Curzon, speaking in the City of London on 
Tuesday, paid a very fair, not to say handsome, tribute 
to Mr. MacDonald’s work at the Foreign Office during 
the past nine months. But in certain passages in his 
speech he seemed to take it for granted that within a 
few weeks he would himself once more be Foreign 
Secretary. Is this really a prospect which we must 
seriously contemplate ? It is probable, of course, that 
the Conservatives will be in office before Christmas ; 
but need that mean Lord Curzon in Downing Street ? 
Might he not be satisfied with some other Secretaryship 
of State, with perhaps a dukedom thrown in. For his 


return to the Foreign Office would be a real disaster. 
threatening all our hopes of the pacification and recon- 
struction of Europe. For throughout Europe and beyond 
he is loathed and distrusted ; loathed for his manners, 
distrusted because his deeds so rarely correspond with 
his words. 
Conservative leader—knows this. 


Everyone—not excluding, we suppose, the 
But will Mr. Bald- 
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win have the courage to save us from this last disaster— 
of Curzonism once more enthroned in what must for a 
long time remain the most important Foreign Office in 
Europe? Might not Mr. Austen Chamberlain be Mr. 
MacDonald’s successor? On more than one occasion 
Mr. Chamberlain has shown that in the fields of states- 
manship and honest diplomacy he has considerable 
gifts as well as great acquired talents. He would not 
destroy Mr. MacDonald’s work. Lord Curzon almost 


certainly would. 
* * * 


A great deal has been heard this week about “ election 
rowdyism.” Some of the stories may be exaggerated, 
but there is no doubt that many meetings have been 
almost completely broken up with songs and cat-calls. 
It is reported that a Labour meeting at Maryport was 
wrecked by Conservative women, but in the great 
majority of cases it is Liberal and Conservative candi- 
dates who have been the sufferers—at the hands very 
likely, less of Labourites than of Communists, who are 
naturally noisy and do not pretend to believe in free 
speech. It is ridiculous, of course, to suggest that 
Labour headquarters has any direct responsibility for 
such rowdyism—and if Sir Alfred Mond really made 
this suggestion, as reported, he ought to be as much 
ashamed of himself as any of the rowdies. Labour 
candidates all over the country have repudiated such 
tactics, and at Aberavon the other day the Prime 
Minister expressly told his supporters that if they went 
to his opponent’s meetings “‘ they should go to listen.” 
We regret to notice, however, that in reporting this 
incident the Daily Herald reports also with approval 
this interjection of a Labourist bystander: “On one 
condition—that they propound their policy and don’t 
fling mud.” “ Disorder,” adds the Herald, “ is generally 
due to provocation.” This is practically an invitation 
to the rowdies to carry on their good work. For all 
parties seem to their opponents to be “ flinging mud,” 
and all public criticism is “‘ provocative.” Candidates, 
to whichever party they belong, cannot take too severe a 
line on this subject. It is not enough merely to repudi- 
ate responsibility. A strong (and far-seeing) candidate 
would tell these rowdies that they are the scum of the 
political earth, and that he wants neither their help nor 
their votes. 

* - * 

Very little is being heard in this election of the 
disasters which it was so confidently prophesied would 
follow upon the repeal of the McKenna duties. These 
prophecies have, indeed, been most thoroughly falsified. 
In the motor trade, for example, share values have 
gone up, and employment is certainly quite as good as 
it was when the duties were in force. A similar position 
exists in the piano trade. It is now being said that 
there has been no time as yet for foreign manufacturers 
to take advantage of the repeal of the duties, and that 
the disastrous effects of repeal will be seen in due 
course. This, it must be pointed out, is not at all 
what the prophets were saying in the spring. Then, 
it was instant ruin that was confidently foretold. We 
were not, as it happens, ourselves very much in favour 
of the repeal of the duties, for it looked like a loss of 
revenue with no compensating advantage. But it 
now appears that repeal has had the very definite 
advantage in this case of stimulating British manu- 








facturers into giving us a better article at a lower 
price and seeking to make up their profit on a bigger 
turnover. In this the improving share values seep 
to show that they have every prospect of success, 
We are far from being dogmatic Free Traders, but ag 
disinterested observers of what has happened in this 
particular case, we cannot be surprised that the Pro. 
tectionists are doing their best to keep it dark. 


* * * 










An issue in which hecklers at election meeting 
appear to be specially interested is the future of rent 
control. The Labour Party is, of course, fully com. 
mitted to the policy of continuing control until the 
housing shortage has been overtaken—which means 
perhaps ten years—and its Election Manifesto refers 
to the amendment, as well as the continuance, of the 
Acts now in force. The Conservatives, who did not 
refer to the matter in their Manifesto, have since beep 
compelled to deal with it in a separate message from 
Mr. Baldwin. The Conservative leader does not | 
commit his party to any positive course. The position, 
he says, will have to be carefully considered by the 
incoming Minister of Health. But he expresses the 
personal opinion that rent control will have to be 
continued for another two years. We can hardly 
suppose that even the most incorrigible optimist 
expects that in two years the housing shortage wil 
have been overtaken ; so that apparently Mr. Baldwin 
contemplates the renewal of control under conditions 
likely to involve a sharp rise of rents. Electors who 
live in controlled houses are not, we imagine, much 
reassured by the Conservative pronouncement on this 
point. It would be fatal to decontrol rents until 
houses for letting are available in reasonable numbers, 






















The question of teachers’ salaries has inevitably 
become to some extent an election issue, although no 
Government can really fix what teachers are to be 
paid unless it is prepared to apply legislative com- 
pulsion. Teachers’ salaries have been of late years 
assessed by the Burnham Committee, which represents 
on the one side the teachers’ organisations and on the 
other the local authorities. But there has been and 
is still no effective power to compel a particular local 
authority to pay its teachers according to the appro 
priate scale as fixed by the Committee. Most authori 
ties have done so, but many have not; and some 
have had to be forced by strikes of teachers into paying 
even the lowest rate recognised by the Committee for 
any area. Clearly this is an unsatisfactory position. 
Whatever scales are fixed ought to be universally 
observed. At present, as we stated last week, the 
Burnham Committee has failed to reach agreement 
on the new scales to be applied next year. Since 
then, in reply to a deputation of Conservative teachers, 
Mr. Baldwin has expressed his personal view that no 
case has been made out for a further reduction of 
salaries, and has advised arbitration if the Burnham 
Committee fails to reach agreement. The Labour 
Party is, of course, opposed to any reduction. But it 
may be necessary, unless the Burnham Committee 
can settle the matter by general consent, not merely 
to advise arbitration, but to take legislative steps 
make the results of arbitration binding on all authorities. 
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That is the only real safeguard against the cheese- 
paring of some of the local authorities. 
* * * 


A rather serious say ag of the effect of 
the Dawes Agreement has gained some currency 
during the past week. It is being stated that the 
ment worsens the aay of the British mining 
industry by providing for the delivery of reparation 
coal at less than an economic price and by extending 
the period of such deliveries. Both these 7 are 
the reverse of the truth. It may be that the French 
have attempted to secure some such extension by 
rivate arrangement with the Germans. But the 
awes agreement itself limits the period of deliveries, 
and provides for their being made at an economic 
rice. It is, of course, perfectly true that the immediate 
effect of the Ruhr settlement on British coal exports 
has been adverse. This was bound to be so; for any 
restoration of normal output from the Ruhr coalfield 
necessarily ended the purely temporary demand for 
British coal due to the shortage of the Ruhr supply. 
But this is no argument at all against the Ruhr settle- 
ment or the Dawes plan. Britain-——and the British 
coal industry—stand to gain far more by the restora- 
tion of normal economic conditions in Germany than 
they can possibly lose by the shrinkage of a purely 
exceptional demand based on a state of virtual war 
in the Ruhr. It is not only unfair, but also most 
dangerous, to try to turn the miners against the Ruhr 
settlement by an argument based on an essentially 
temporary dislocation of market conditions. 


* x * 


The Turks continue to behave with equal folly and 
ctuelty in their treatment of the Constantinople Greeks. 
We always deplored the arrangement for “‘ exchange of 
populations,” though in all the circumstances it was, 
no doubt, the only thing to be done. But Turkey has 
not behaved fairly in the carrying out of it. It had 
been agreed that Greeks “ established ”’ in Constantin- 
ople before October 30th, 1918, were not to be expelled ; 
but the Turks disputed the meaning of the word “ estab- 
lished,” and eventually withdrew from the Mixed 
Commission whose duty it is to supervise the business. 
Now, it appears, all the unfortunate Greeks are subject 
to arbitrary arrest and expulsion. Large numbers of 
them have, in fact, been rounded up by the police and 
stuffed into a concentration camp. The Greek Govern- 
ment has appealed to the League of Nations, and it is 
expected that the Council will consider the case at its 
meeting in Brussels next week. We hope—with a rather 
faint hope—that the Council will succeed in abating the 
Turkish fury. But what is really wanted, of course, 
is a change of policy in Turkey. The extravagant 
nationalism that prevailed after the Anatolian war was 
natural enough, and the blame for it certainly did not 
rest on the Turks alone; their provocation had been 
intolerable. Nevertheless, if there is any real states- 
manship in Angora, it ought surely to have seen by now 
that the crude application of the principle of “‘ Turkey 
for the Turks’ must damage Turkish interests more 
than any other. The Levantine and Constantinople 
Greeks were one of the greatest assets of the old Ottoman 
Empire, from an economic point of view, and they might 
equally be an asset of the new Republic. There are no 
good political reasons for driving them out ; Angora is 
cutting off its nose to spite its face. 

* * * 


Although the forecasts of the American election are 
as varied as ever, there is discernible, as the final stage 
is entered upon, a more general belief that the proba- 
bilities lie between a narrow victory for Mr. Coolidge 
and a deadlock in the electoral college leading to an 
unprecedented situation in Congress. Mr. Davis's 


chances are strengthened by the campaigning on his 
behalf of Governor “ Al” Smith of New York, who 
might himself have been the Democratic candidate if 
he had not been a Catholic ; but all the same, a victory 
for Mr. Davis would, on the basis of the electoral map 
as it presents itself to-day, be a most surprising event. 
The best informed calculation available gives a minimum 
of eight or nine Western States to Mr. La Follette, who, 
if he can add a couple, such as California and Iowa, 
would command between 80 and 100 votes in the 
electoral college, thus depriving Mr. Coolidge of his 
clear majority. The House of Representatives, called 
upon to choose between the three presidential candidates, 
would not, of course, consider Mr. La Follette, and would 
certainly not elect Mr. Coolidge. But it might choose 
Mr. Davis, for fear of the outcome in the succeeding 
stage. For failure to decide in the House of Represen- 
tatives means that the non-election of the President is 
accepted as a fact, and the Senate must then act. But 
it has no power to elect the President; it can only 
choose the Vice-President, its choice being limited to 
the two names standing highest among the Vice- 
Presidential candidates. This would restrict the Senate 
to Mr. Dawes, the Republican, and Mr. Charles Bryan, 
the Democrat. Mr. Rates is, for several reasons, out 
of the question; and in order to protect the White 
House from a Bryan the House of Representatives might 
reasonably accept the responsibility of giving the prize 
to Mr. Davis. There is one consideration, however, 
that should not be lost sight of. There can be no 
doubt that the American electorate is subject to influ- 
ences from England, and Mr. Coolidge’s chances will 
certainly be increased in some measure by the return 
of England to Conservatism. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State, in 
imitation of its neighbours, is to enjoy its share of 
election thrills. Contests are to take place immediately 
for five seats, some of which have been vacant for 
months, and as the constituencies involved are 
scattered through all four provinces, the campaign 
will resemble a miniature general election. Possibly 
the Government’s decision has not been uninfluenced 
by the knowledge that the Republican resources in 
men and money will be heavily taxed by their raid 
into Sir James Craig’s electoral preserves. If Mr. de 
Valera is forced to fight simultaneously on both fronts 
he has only himself to blame. But should he hold to 
his present purpose of conducting operations in the Six 
Counties in person, his followers will be left to run the 
Southern elections not only with a depleted war-chest, 
but without a leader. Orange politicians manage 
elections according to their own rules, and though 
Mr. de Valera is a member of the Northern Parliament, 
they have labelled him an undesirable person who is 
barred under pain of arrest from entering their terri- 
tory. One can only hope that if the Northern Govern- 
ment are determined to enforce the order they will 
manage things less melodramatically than the Free 
State authorities did at Ennis last year. Mr. de Valera 
may be careless about his own safety, but it would be 
criminal on his part to stage-manage his appearance at 
Newry as he did at Ennis, and expose his adherents 
to the risk of a descent of armed Specials. According 
to some who profess to speak with inside knowledge, 
a spell in jail as the martyr for a cause might not be 
altogether unwelcome to the Republican leader. He 
has no talent for playing a waiting game, which would 
be his best policy at present; and since his release, 
instead of composing differences amongst his followers, 
his muddled handling has led to new dissensions. If, 
as seems certain, his Seeothion foray means the capture 
of two seats by the Unionists, Mr. de Valera will be 
safer in an internment camp than he would be amongst 
the Nationalists of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
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THE ANTI-SOCIALIST DANGER 


**Lady Astor has strengthened her position by her strenuous 
opposition to Socialism in every shape and form.’’—The Times. 


] ADY ASTOR will not misunderstand us if we 

appear to single her out to point a moral. 

Our interest in her position, though profound, 
is quite impersonal; she is the type of some four hundred 
odd Conservative candidates and of a considerable 
number of new recruits to the Anti-Socialist cause. 
These recruits are of two sorts. There is a small band 
of soldiers of fortune who call themselves “ Consti- 
tutionalists,” and have been formally approved or 
adopted by the local Conservative Association—men 
like Mr. Churchill, who has discarded Liberalism, and 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, who has been discarded by 
Liberalism, and Colonel John Ward, who has discarded, 
or been discarded by, everyone. Secondly there is 
a larger body of Liberals who have decided that the 
principles of Anti-Socialism are more important than 
the principles of Liberalism—or that they are the 
same thing. We do not, of course, complain of any 
of these gentlemen proclaiming themselves Anti- 
Socialists, though a great section of the Liberal Party, 
it seems, does complain very bitterly. The pact, or 
quasi-pact, or arrangement, or whatever is the right name 
for this much-disputed accommodation, has incensed 
the Radical rank and file. And the Radical rank and file 
may presently give an unexpected reply to Liberal 
candidates ‘“‘ who have offered the Conservatives an 
assurance that they will fight Socialism by both word 
and deed,’’ and to Liberal leaders who are exhorting 
them to jump out of the Labour frying pan into the 
Tory fire. But this internal crisis in the fortunes of 
the Liberal Party, important though it may be, is 
not for the moment our primary concern. What we 
want to know is what is meant by “ strenuous opposi- 
tion to Socialism in every shape and form.” 

We shall not get any clear answer to that question, 
we expect, from Lady Astor or any of her Tory or 
Constitutionalist or Liberal friends. But perhaps 
we can ourselves supply one which will not be far 
from the truth. Let us begin by looking at the principal 
“shapes and forms of Socialism” that are to be 
strenuously opposed. The most spectacular and hard- 
worked of them is, of course, the Moscow chimera. 
But this is a joke—a thin joke and a stale joke. It is 
difficult to believe that even the vociferous showmen, 
like Mr. Churchill and the Morning Post, any longer 
take it seriously. It is difficult not to see the tongue 
in the cheek of the aristocratic lady who in a local 
Tory paper paints a vision of what will happen “ if a 
Socialist Government comes into power again ’’— 
“our beloved country will become a Russian bear- 
garden; trade will cease, the population will starve 
and the nation will be rent from top to bottom.” At 
any rate, this trash, though it may make the electors 
laugh, will not delude them; for everybody knows 
that the British ‘“ Socialist Government” and the 
British Labour Party have not the slightest inclination 
to introduce Russian Communism into this country, 
even if they could. There is about as much sense 
in depicting Mr. MacDonald as a Bolshevik bear as 
there would be in depicting Mr. Baldwin as the 
Emperor Nero. 

But there are other less chimerical shapes and forms 
of Socialism for which the Labour Party does stand. 
And it is against these, and not against the “ Red 
Peril,” that the Anti-Socialist opposition is in reality 











directed. The Labour Party has declared that its 
purpose is the transformation of our present capitalist 
society into a Socialist society. It does not, of course, 
visualise a catastrophic revolution—indeed, it has 
clearly repudiated any such aim; the transformation, 
it has declared, must inevitably be slow and gradual, 
It does not profess to aim at, still less to have cut- 
and-dried plans for, the public ownership of every 
industry; it knows that it must proceed cautiously 
and experimentally, having regard to the circum- 
stances in each particular case as well as to public 
opinion. It does not “borrow all its ideas from 
Germany,” as Mr. Churchill sneeringly asserts. How- 
ever it may appraise Karl Marx as a critic of the 
existing order, it no more accepts him as an architect 
of the future order than it accepts the Man in the 
Moon. And, indeed, if the Anti-Socialist scaremongers 
were a little less ignorant of Marx, they would know 
that he offers no guidance as to the precise way in 
which the British, or any other, people should organise 
their industries and their commerce. The Labour 
Party, then, is a socialistic party—but it rests on no 
doctrinaire basis. It is quite properly, and indeed 
necessarily, vague about many of its future steps; 
it is not absolutely agreed even as to the method of 
carrying out more immediate steps. It is, in short, 
a party of democratic reform. It aims at reforms on 
certain principles, which are popularly called socialistic. 
It insists that the public welfare should come first, 
and private interests second. For the worker, the 
producer in industry, it demands not only a higher 
standard of physical comfort, but greater freedom, 
an increase of self-government. For the consumer, 
it demands the cheapest and the best service that can 
be made available. In those matters which touch 
us primarily not as producers or consumers, but as 
citizens—education or public health, for example— 
the Labour Party regards it as the business of the 
State to ensure the greatest possible efficiency of 
mind and body. And finally it looks upon taxation 
not merely as a method of collecting revenue, but as 
an instrument to be used deliberately and increasingly 
for the redressing of social inequalities. 

Now Anti-Socialists may, if it interests them, 
engage in an academic debate with the Socialists on 
these principles in the abstract. But the debate will 
make most of us yawn. What we are concerned 
about is how the Anti-Socialist is going to meet the 
attempt to put this or that one of the principles into 
practice. It must surely be rank folly on his part to 
damn in advance any and every reform “ because it 
is introduced by the Socialists.” He may quite 
legitimately examine any measure with a critical eye. 
He may object to a plan for the nationalisation of the 
coal mines or of the railways that it is too “ bureau- 
cratic’’ or too “ syndicalistic.’” He may question 
the desirability of putting the milk supply of a town 
in the hands of the municipality. He may doubt 
whether the hospitals would be better run by the 
public health authorities than as private charities, oF 
whether children ought to continue their schooling till 
they are sixteen. He may argue that the raising of 
the income tax or the death duties will damage rather 
than benefit the poor. But in all this he has got to 
accept broadly the same working principles of reform 
as his opponents. If the Anti-Socialist really wants 
progress, it is sheer nonsense to talk of ‘ opposition 
to Socialism in every shape and form.’ He must, 
in fact, vote for it again and again. 
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But is “ opposition to Socialism in every shape and 
form” to be regarded, then, as a mere idle phrase ? 
We fear not. It describes only too accurately the 
attitude of the apostles of reaction. Their attitude 
is not that of the idealist critic like Mr. Belloc, for 
instance, offering the respectable, though, as we think, 
impracticable, alternative of the Distributive State. 
Theirs is the Anti-Socialism of Big Business and the 
little huckster, of “ His Grace of Rackrent and the 
indomitable Plugson of Undershot.”” The rights of 
property come first, and all the rest—the wages of 
labour, the convenience of the public, the health of 
the poor, the freedom of the workers—a bad second. 
Is this a travesty of the facts? There is a cloud of 
witness to prove it—mining-royalty-owners and colliery 
proprietors; engineering employers who will not 
abate by one jot or tittle “ their right to control their 
own business in their own way”; trust magnates of 
every sort, coolly exploiting the public ; rich landlords 
growing richer on their inherited ground rents ;_poli- 
ticians ready at the nod of the F.B.I. to wield the 
axe of economy on the education and health of the 
people. But surely, it will be said, this is not what 
Lady Astor and her more enlightened Tory and Liberal 
associates mean by “ opposition to Socialism in every 
shape and form.” We do not know whether it is 
what they mean; but it is what their masters—the 
men who dominate their party—mean. Anti-Socialism 
may be a fine-sounding battle cry against the Labour 
Party in this election. But, when it has triumphed 
and the Anti-Socialist Government is in power, Anti- 
Socialism will merely mean anti-social-reform. No 
doubt the Anti-Socialists will prattle of their old 
nostrums—profit-sharing and Whitley Councils for the 
industrial workers, protective duties for the unem- 
ployed and contributory pensions for old men and 
widows. These, with a few oddments of makeweight, 
comprise the Conservative programme. Nobody can 
take it seriously, least of all the directors of the Tory 
Party. Their aim, as they have made pretty plain, 
is stability, and what that will mean, we may be quite 
sure, will be sterility at home, and—with Lord Curzon 
back at the Foreign Office—perpetual convulsions 
abroad. 


In all these circumstances, the victory of the Anti- 
Socialists may be a shorter-lived thing than they 
expect. Lady Astor and her friends may be “ strength- 
ening their position ”’ at this election; but they are 
preparing a day of reckoning for themselves at the 
next. For how is this barren creed of Anti-Socialism 
going to appeal to the vast mass of the working classes ? 
We are not living in the nineteenth century, in the golden 
age of laisser faire and the Wages Fund Theory. The 
electorate may not be at all clear about the principles 
of Socialism, and a great part of it very probably does 
not care a row of buttons about them. But it can at 
least tell the difference between something and nothing, 
and it knows that it wants something. The Anti- 
Socialists are deliberately inviting it to go to the Labour 
Party for reforms, and go it will, we believe, by millions. 
And do the Tories think that the Liberals will save 
them? They may have the help in Parliament of 
Mr. Lloyd George (on such term as suit him) and of 
Sir Alfred Mond and other lesser fry, and in the country 
the votes of the Whigs. But the Liberal Party, we 
fancy, contains more Radicals than Whigs. If the 

icals are forced to choose between the road to the 
left and the road to the right, there can be small doubt 
which they will take. 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF ADMINI- 


STRATIVE REACTION 


YEAR ago, before the present Ministry took office, 
we pointed out that the good deeds of a Labour 
Government would by no means be restricted by 

the number of new laws it could put on the Statute book ; 
and that the opportunities of a minority Government 
would lie more in the administrative than in the legislative 
sphere. Even if it were to have no legislation at all, it 
could still accomplish much for the country by reversing 
the administrative practices of its immediate predecessor. 
It could cease to ply the Geddes axe in the departments 
dealing with social affairs, and could give a more liberal 
interpretation to every statute conferring permissive or 
regulative powers. Events fell out as we expected. The 
Labour Government accomplished something by legislation, 
but it did a good deal more by introducing a new spirit into 
departmental administration. 

What is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. If, 
as a result of the present Election, a Conservative Govern- 
ment comes back to power, with either a minority or a 
majority in Parliament behind it, its opportunity of undoing 
its predecessor’s work will be as great as Labour’s oppor- 
tunity a year ago. Once more, in the name of “* economy,” 
the action of the public departments dealing with social 
questions will, we must suppose, be paralysed ; once more 
the vast powers which modern conditions confer on the 
administration will be used to effect a revolution in poliey. 
This intention is, indeed, plainly enough proclaimed in the 
Conservative Election Manifesto. In the sacred name of 
economy—* rigid economy ’’—Mr. Baldwin proclaims a 
crusade for the undoing of what the Labour Government 
has done. But, just as few realised Labour’s opportunity 
until the thing began to be done, few realise now what, 
even apart from reactionary legislation, the return of a 
Conservative Government to power is likely to mean. The 
changes involved are for the most part not spectacular. 
They relate mostly to points of detail. Each is relatively 
small in itself ; but they may amount in the aggregate to a 
drastic change in social policy. 

Nowhere does administration make more difference than 
in the department of education. The Acts relating to 
education confer abundant powers to make a vast improve- 
ment in the public educational system. What is done is a 
question of money. If the Board can get money from 
the Treasury, it can readily stimulate the local education 
authorities into action. The size of classes, the standard 
of teaching, the amount of school building, the adequacy of 
secondary school accommodation, free places and allowances, 
the provision made for adult education, and a hundred 
other vital matters depend mainly on the policy followed 
by the Board of Education and the amount of financial help 
given to the local authorities. The first question asked 
by a local education authority in considering proposals for 
improved educational facilities is whether the estimated 
expenditure will be recognised for grant aid by the Board 
of Education. If so, well and good; if not, in nine cases 
out of ten nothing is done. Education is reformed by 
Act of Parliament only at infrequent intervals; it is 
improved or worsened by administrative actions on every 
day ofevery year. Nowhere can the Geddes axe be wielded 
to such purpose as in the Board of Education. 

But this is no isolated example. Only to a slightly less 
extent is the Ministry of Labour at the mercy of the 
administrative reactionary. Mr. T. Shaw has indeed to 
some extent safeguarded the position by embodying in an 
Act certain of the most important changes made in the 
Employment Department during his tenure of office. This 
Act cannot easily be undone. A Conservative Government 
can hardly reinstate the “ gap,”” or make “ uncovenanted ” 
benefit again a charity instead of a right. But within the 
limits left by Mr. Shaw’s Act there is plenty of room for 
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administrative parsimony and injustice. 


reflected in the mood of the responsible heads of the local 
Exchanges. 
the more humane régime inaugurated by Mr. F. O. Roberts 
can be easily destroyed by a change of governing personnel, 
and a more rigid control of departmental action by the 
Treasury. 

In another service under the Ministry of Labour—if we 
may judge fromi past experience—great harm is likely to be 
done by a Conservative administration. For some years 
after the War the Trade Boards Acts were largely nullified 
by hostile, and increasingly repressive, interpretation. 
Ministers of Labour not only refused to ratify wage-rates 
agreed upon by employers and workers ; they discouraged 
prosecutions for breach of the law, cut down the inspecto- 
rate to a number which made effective enforcement 
impossible, and obstructed altogether the creation of 
Boards for new trades. Not content with this, they 
threatened legislation to deprive the existing Boards of 
many of their powers. The Labour Government, since 
it came to office, has again increased the inspectorate, 
and introduced a new spirit into the working of the Acts. 
If the Conservatives come back this good will be undone, 
and the course of sabotage practised till a year ago will be 
resumed. And, in less degree, the same thing will pro- 
bably happen to the administration of the Factory and 
Mines Acts. The prospects of new industrial legislation of 
value will, of course, be practically nil. 

At the Ministry of Health, Mr. Wheatley has carried 
through a new housing scheme which, whatever its faults, 
does postulate a continuous policy of house-building on a 
large scale extending over a period of years. Even if a 
Conservative Government did not attempt to repeal this 
measure, it could render it largely inoperative ; for it is a 
very complicated instrument, depending for its use on the 
co-ordinating power of the Ministry. Conditions for 
earning the Wheatley subsidy could be made hard; and 
encouragement could be given to build houses cheap and 
nasty under the Chamberlain Act of 1923. The aim of 
Mr. Wheatley was to get houses for the working classes by 
insisting on the provision of houses to let and not to sell. 
If this condition goes, the manual workers will again find 
themselves outbidden by those more fortunately situated 
for raising the money to buy. Moreover, the whole 
standard of sanitation and amenity in connection with 
housing schemes can easily be lowered, as it was being 
lowered before Labour took office,in the name of “‘economy”’ 
and the workers’ inability to pay. 

The Conservatives are pledged, indeed, not to do one 
thing which many of them would gladly do if they had 
their way. They will not repeal the Act re-establishing the 
Agricultural Wages Board. But the Board, thanks to the 
refusal of the House of Commons to give it adequate powers, 
can do little, and, with an unsympathetic Minister of Agri- 
culture, the County Committees can be expected to do 
little in raising agricultural wages. Conservative adminis- 
tration can hardly make matters worse for the agricultural 
labourer ; for they are nearly as bad as they can be already. 
But we cannot hope that it will do anything to help him. 

We could prolong the catalogue. But we have said 
enough to prove our point that, without passing a single 
new Act of Parliament, a Conservative Government could 
not only blast the rising hopes of social reformers, but 
destroy the unostentatious good work done during the past 
vear. Big Business usually dictates the Conservative 


policy in administration; and it is a notable, though in 
some ways rather a strange, fact that the vast majority of 
big business men who have been called in to advise on 
questions of social policy have shown themselves, like Sir 
Eric Geddes, niggardly believers in the false economy of 
starving the public services. 


In education they wish to 


The administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Act necessarily 
consists mainly of the detailed settlement of individual 
cases, and an unsympathetic temper at the centre is readily 


It is the same at the Pensions Ministry, where 


underpay teachers, increase the size of classes, cut down free 
places—caring not at all apparently for the quality of the 
educational service. It is the same everywhere. These 
men, who may soon come again to dominate British socig] 
policy, appear to regard all social provision as they—with 
some justification—regard “the dole,” as a sop throwp 
to the hungry workers lest worse befall, a sop to be made ag 
small as possible, quite regardiess of its usefulness in main. 
taining or improving the quality of civic life. Their 
powers of administrative destruction are fortunately limited, 
but they are large; and during the coming year or years 
there will be millions of men and women and children who 
will probably have material cause to regret the departure 
of Labour Ministers from Whitehall. 

The power of those who do believe in social legislation 
as an instrument of reform might be very great. But it is 
limited by their divisions. Apart from the work done by 
the Labour Party in co-ordinating their efforts, they are 
split up into as many groups as there are aspects of reform, 
and each group, divided in its political allegiance, fails to 
exert its proper influence on the conduct of affairs. In any 
event, but above all, if the country is again to be governed 
by the apostles of parsimony, those who believe in educa- 
tional, industrial and social reform must organise their 
forces, and, by rallying public opinion in their support, get 
ready to exert all possible forms of pressure. The adminis- 
trative power of Government cannot be wholly counter- 
acted in this way. But it can be considerably curtailed, 
if only the advocates of reform can be persuaded to organise 
and toact together, irrespective of party, in support of their 
demands. Of late years the power of bodies like the Anti- 
Sweating League and the educational associations has 
waned. Their leaders have flung themselves more directly 
into political work. It will be necessary, in our view, to 
revive them; and we believe that, if the necessary spade- 
work is done, public support will readily be forthcoming. 
There is a wider mass of opinion in favour of drastic social 
reforms to-day than ever before. But it needs organising; 
for, in the modern world, organisation is the key to social 
influence. 


THE GERMAN POLITICAL FARCE 


BER.In, October 20th. 


HE event of the week here has been the visit of 
Jackie Coogan. Policemen have been stationed 
day and night at the doors of the Adlon Hotel to 

regulate the crowd of admirers that assembled there per 
manently in the hope of a sight of their hero. This visit 
has interested the Berlin public much more than the minis- 
terial crisis, to which indeed it has been quite indifferent. 
The Berlin public is right. Jackie Coogan is a more inter 
esting, a more serious, and in his own line a more competent 
person than the actors in the sorry farce that has held the 
stage of the Folies-Reichstag during the last three weeks. 
They, too, it is true, have contributed to the amusement 
of the public, but the amusement that Jackie Coogan gives 
is not the outcome of contempt. 

Here, so far as I can remember, are the principal episodes 
of the farce. Act I: The German People’s Party demands 
the “ enlarging ” of the Government towards the right by 
the inclusion of the German National Party. Act II: The 
Chancellor decides to enlarge the Government towards the 
Right and the Left by including both the German Nationalists 
and the Socialists. Act III: The Socialists do not refuse 
in principle, but make conditions. Act IV: The German 
Nationalists, after much shilly-shallying, refuse the con- 
ditions. Act V, Scene I: The Centre Party decides un- 
animously not to take the German Nationalists into the 
Government and adjourns for lunch. Scene 2: The Centre 
Party meets after lunch and decides by a majority to take 
the German Nationalists into the Government, the minority 
against the decision including the Chancellor and Dr. 
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Wirth. Act VI: The Chancellor decides (apparently with 
the approval of the Socialist President Ebert) to “ enlarge 
the Government towards the Right, but lays down irre- 
yocable conditions. Act VII: The German Nationalists 
refuse the irrevocable conditions, Act VIII: The 
Chancellor revokes the irrevocable conditions and pro- 

a Government of the “ bourgeois block ” disguised 
as a “ Government of specialists,” that is, the members 
of the various parties are to be included as individuals 
and not as representatives of their party. Act IX: 
The German Nationalists, recognising no doubt that 
they are specialists in nothing but stupidity, refuse 
to be so nicknamed. Act X: The Chancellor agrees to a 
Government “enlarged” towards the Right without any 
conditions. Act XI: The Democratic Party refuses to 
remain in the Government if the German Nationalists 
join it. At the time of writing the farce continues, but 
we are promised the curtain for this evening. The 
alternative endings seem to be a Government of the 
Centre and Right without the Democrats or a dissolution 
of the Reichstag.* 

It is a humiliating experience for a great nation thus to 
be made the laughing-stock of the world by its politicians. 
The worst of it is that the incapacity that has been mani- 
fested during the last three weeks is not confined to politics. 
It is general. The Dawes Committee has exposed the mis- 
management of the German State Railway, and the other 
public services are equally bad. I used to think the French 
postal service bad before the war, but the German beats it. 
The Berlin Post Office rarely succeeds in delivering before 
noon a letter that has arrived in Berlin at nine or ten o’clock 
the night before; a local letter posted early in the morning 
is rarely, if ever, delivered in Berlin the same day, and in 
January an urgent telegram for which three times the 
ordinary charge had been paid was despatched from Berlin 
at lla.m. and reached me at Weimar at 7.30 p.m. As 
for the State Railway, even before the war, its express 
trains did not exceed an average speed on the whole journey 
of forty miles an hour, and now their average is much below 
that. The management of many German industries is so 
incapable that they cannot at present compete in foreign 
markets. All that they can do is to force bad goods on the 
German public at high prices, behind a wall of tariffs and 
import restrictions. When one lives in Germany, one is 
tempted to think that a lot of knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. The Germans have far more knowledge than we 
have—they are choked with it—but an Englishman seems 
to make a better use of a little knowledge than a German of 
ten times as much. 

It is not, however, too much knowledge that causes the 
helplessness from which Germany is suffering. Nor is the 
explanation any natural inferiority on the part of Germans. 
There is splendid stuff in this country. The German people 
has great qualities, and will have a great future on one 
condition—that it does not go back to a régime that was the 
ultimate cause of all the present deficiencies. We are 
assisting at the exposure of the great myth of German 
organisation. Germany is what she is because for more 
than forty years everything was sacrificed to one end—the 
creation of an efficient military machine. The machine 
worked well enough until the war came to test it and then it 
broke down. The men that ran it were themselves its 
products, and have shown themselves during and since the 
war incapable of meeting any emergency or of adapting 
their methods to the conditions. It will probably take a 
couple of generations to eradicate the evil effects of the 
militarist régime. Meanwhile the lesson of Germany is 
that no system, however perfect on paper, and even if, 
like the old German system, it seems to work well for nearly 
half a century, will in the long run stand the test unless it is 
based on personal liberty and individual initiative. L’ Etat- 
tsme: voila l’'ennemi ! 





* President Ebert signed the decree of dissolution a few hours afters” 
this was written.—Ep. N.S. 





Every German political party is now discredited, except 
the Democratic Party, which has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. It has shed some of its Conservative members in 
the Reichstag, who have gone over to Dr. Stresemann’s 
party, but this reduction in its already small numbers is an 

accession of real strength. The Centre Party has revealed 

its inherent weakness. It includes men belonging by 

opinion to all the other parties, except the Communists and 

the Fascists, for there are men in it more on the Left than 

some of the Socialist leaders and others as much on the 

Right as the German Nationalists. Nine or ten of the 

Centrists in the Reichstag have, I understand, declared that 

they will go into Opposition if the German Nationalists 

join the Government. They should go further. The 

Centre Party has rendered services during the last five years, 

but it is by its very constitution an absurdity and the time 
has come to dissolve it. If Dr. Wirth and his friends would 
only have the courage to join the Democrats and form a 
great Republican Party, they would before long be followed 
by a very large number of the Centrist voters. But the 
odds are a hundred to one against such a display of courage 
and independence. 

One of the most regrettable incidents of the last three 
weeks is the breakdown of Dr. Marx, who has thrown away 
the reputation that he had won. It is due, not to any lack 
of honesty, but to sheer timidity and weakness of character. 
The firmness that Dr. Marx showed until quite recently was 
imparted to him by Dr. Spiecker, head of the press depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, who has been the real leader in 
the battle against the German Nationalists. Dr. Spiecker 
and Dr. Stresemann have contended for the possession of 
the Chancellor who has finally succumbed to the latter. 
So at least it seems at the moment, but the situation may 
yet change again. Dr. Spiecker, who belongs to the Left 
wing of the Centre, has shown behind the scenes qualities of 
statesmanship and political leadership rare in Germany. 
They are needed in the open arena. He is the man who 
could unite the Democrats and the Centrists of the Left in a 
new Republican Party. 

The German crisis has been influenced by events abroad, 
and its solution will influence them. From my French 
colleagues here I have gathered the sort of thing that is 
going to be said to the French public by the French Press 
if the Government passes into the hands of the German 
Nationalists, as it will in effect if they join it, since they 
alone know what they want. The French public is going 
to be told that this is the result of M. Herriot’s policy of 
making friends with Germany, and that the Germans posed 
as Republicans wishing for peace and reconciliation until 
they got the cash, and then showed themselves in their true 
colours. This is not, of course, at all an exact representation 
of the facts, but it sounds plausible enough, and will probably 
be effective. 

That the defeat of the Labour Government in England 
has stiffened the backs of the German Nationalists there 
can be little doubt. Their organs in the press have exulted 
over it, and are speculating with pleasurable anticipation 
on the return of Lord Curzon to the Foreign Office, and of 
M. Poincaré to the Quai d’Orsay. When the Labour 
Government came into office, the German Nationalists 
hailed it with joy in the fatuous belief that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would join with Germany against France. 
When it became evident that his policy was the reconcilia- 
tion of England and France as a step to the reconciliation 
of France and Germany, they had no words too strong to 
express their dislike of him. The German Nationalists do 
not want reconciliation or settlement. Their only hope of 


recovering their mastery over the German people is in a 
return to the political conditions that existed in England 
and France until this year. 

Here, as elsewhere, on the Continent good Europeans await 
the result of the English General Election with intense 
anxiety, for they would regard a change of Government in 
If the work that 


England at this moment as a disaster. 
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Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot have so laboriously started 
is to be shattered, for what can Europe hope? Whatever 
the situation may be from the point of view of English 
internal politics, from the point of view of Europe as a whole 
it is essential that the Labour Government should remain 
in office, at least until next summer—until the international 
conference on disarmament has been held. That is, at any 
rate, the unanimous opinion of men of the Left in Germany. 
Perhaps it is more evident on the Continent than in England 
that the first thing needful is European unity—that inter- 
nationalism is for the moment more important than Social- 
ism or Anti-Socialism, or anything else. What Europe 
needs is that liberalism (with a small 1) of which the foreign 
policy of the Labour Government has been a manifestation. 
The possibility of another spell of Lord Curzon or Mr. Lloyd 
George, or both together, makes every good European in 
Germany shudder. Rosert DELL. 


WHY 


Y political creed, like all Gaul, is divided into three 

M parts. It would be easiest, perhaps, to expound 

it under the three headings—(i.) Why I am a 

Conservative, (ii.) Why I am a Liberal, and (iii.) Why I 
am a Socialist. 

As for being a Conservative, I do not see how anybody 
who knows much about human nature can fail to be one. 
Man, we know, is an egoist, a barbarian, who has gradually 
submitted himself to law and order. In so far as he has 
done so, he has reclaimed here and there a little garden of 
civilisation from the general wilderness. He created a 
system of law and order in Athens and in Rome, in France 
and in England, and immediately the waste land 
blossomed with the arts, with manners, with the graces 
and comforts of life, with philosophy, with creative genius 
in politics, In other words, man became a gentleman. 
People nowadays sometimes sneer at the ideal of the gentle- 
man, as though the gentleman were a kind of privileged 
person, but for whom the ordinary man would be enjoying 
a richer and more gracious existence. The truth of the 
matter is the exact opposite. The emergence of the gentle- 
man has been of infinite value to the human race as a whole, 
in assisting it also to emerge from its original barbarism and 
ignorance. The gentleman at his finest has been a pioneer, 
a leader of men out of the jungle, not a reactionary driving 
his fellows with a drawn sword back among the wild beasts. 
He has his faults, no doubt, and, like other human beings, 
has again and again forgotten his duties and remembered 
only his rights. But, even so, he has built up some kind of 
settled society in which the opportunity for a good and 
comfortable life has been becoming more and more wide- 
spread for men, women and children. Look at his houses, 
his parks, his lawns and gardens. Is it not something that 
the descendants of the Bushman—the descendants, some 
say, of the ape—should have achieved somuch? And all 
this he achieved by building slowly on tradition. Instead 
of wasting his energies in the pursuit of impossible dreams, 
he confined his ideals within narrow and practical limits. 
He invented that system of mutual service which is called 
feudalism, and of which the great virtues are fidelity, 
order, obedience, and honour. By means of this code of 
mutual service, which has slowly broadened into a more 
democratic ideal, he has preserved for us as much as he could 
of the richest achievements of the past. His excessive 
loyalty to the past has resulted at times in stagnation in 
politics and in barrenness in the arts, but even this is no 
worse than the madhouse chaos into which politics and the 
arts have been thrown back by the fickle advocates of 
change. Conservatism may tend to preserve the bad along 
with the good, but at least it gives human beings an inheri- 
tance of what is most excellent in the achievements of the 
race. Visitors to new countries have noticed how much 


duller life is, how much impoverished, in the absence of 


i 


this great inheritance. In the older countries, revolution. 
aries have at times thrown away their great inheritance 
but they have always had to establish a new race of gentle. 
men to build it up again. Cromwell cast out Charles |, 
but who would propose to go back to the graceless tyranny 
of Cromwell to-day? Ultimately, the democracy of England 
showed that it preferred the virtues and vices of kings to 
the virtues and vices of a despotic upstart. Who, again, 
in reading French history, does not sympathise with Burke's 
noble rage against the murder of Marie Antoinette and, 
with her, of the graces of civilised life ? Has not France 
since then been compelled to return to Conservatism of 
another form even though under the name of a Republic? 
For no State can exist without order, without the obedience 
of the citizen to the State, without rule on the one hand and 
willing service on the other. Law and order may at times 
seem harsh, but do they cause one-half so much misery to 
human beings as the Dead Sea fruit of wordy ideals, 
which take no accountof human nature, and are as oftenas 
not merely camouflaged appeals to the greed and envy of 
men and women? I am a Conservative because I do not 
believe in bringing about a shipwreck merely in order to get 
rid of the captain. 

At the same time, I am a Liberal, because I think 
Conservatism is founded on a deep distrust of human 
nature. I believe that all the great ages of the past 
have been ages of liberation—ages in which men cared 
no less for intellectual or political freedom than for 
those fine traditions in which I equally with the 
Conservative believe. It is all very well for the Con- 
servative to claim that in the wilderness of barbarism 
he has planted a small garden of civilisation. Even if we 
admit his claims, we also maintain that he has been far too 
obviously content to defend his small garden against all 
but a privileged few and has been obstinately deaf to 
those who have affirmed that its borders might be safely 
enlarged and its benefits shared by a greater and greater 
number of human beings. To doubt this would be to despair 
of humanity. Yet, for generation after generation, the 
Conservative has stood at the gate of his garden, denouncing 
even the most modest proposals to reclaim a little more of 
the wilderness and extend the boundaries of civilisation, 
even in his own country. We remember how doggedly he 
fought against political liberty, against education, against 
measures that would make it possible for the poor to give 
their children bread. Had Conservatism, while affecting 
to be loyal to a great tradition, not all the while been 
selfishly engaged in building strong walls round the privi- 
leges of the few, there would have been no need of a Cromwell 
or ofa Danton. Revolution is simply the reply of outraged 
human nature to Die-hard Conservatism. As a Liberal, I 
believe in neither, for both lead to despotism. Liberalism 
is the grand social compromise, which aims at the general 
progress of society, not by the destruction of traditions or 
the confiscation of the wealth of the few, but by the spread 
of comfort, of education, of intellectual and political liberty, 
and of general contentment. We Liberals believe, difficult 
as at times it is, in the good sense of the mass of citizens, 
and we believe that every citizen has an equal interest m 
the welfare of his country and a right to be consulted about 
it. Hence, we are constitutionalists who believe that 
conference rather than despotism or civil war is the only 
sane method by which a civilised society can settle its 
differences. In a sense, Liberalism is the all but universal 
creed of Western Europe, or was until after the Great War. 
The average Englishman, I feel sure, is a Liberal, even 
though he does not vote for the Liberal Party. To-day, 
however, there is a real danger that, with extremists inciting 
us from both sides, we may drift into a class war which may 
make orderly progress impossible for a hundred years. The 
Communists do not even pretend to a belief in liberty. They 
promise us an earthly paradise as the result of a new kin 
of despotism. Fortunately, it is difficult to believe that 
Communism will ever become the creed of Englishmen. 
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Russia it was, perhaps, the natural reply to the most bar- 
barous Conservatism in Christian Europe. We can only 
meet it, however, not by forming ourselves into an army for 
the defence of the privileged classes, but by advancing 
fearlessly into a new world in which the ordinary citizen 
will have fuller and fairer opportunities from his childhood 
upwards. We will neither impose nor accept a tyranny. 
We are as firmly opposed to class persecution as to religious 
persecution ; and we will continue to do our utmost to 

rsuade our fellow-citizens to refuse to submit to be 
shackled either in the name of a law-and-order which is 
only privilege in disguise or in the name of a phantom 
equality. 

Still, the fact remains that I am a Socialist. I believe 
that under Socialism we shall be able to preserve all that is 
best from the past and to share it as it has never been shared 
yet and to maintain those rights of the human being for 
which Liberalism at its best, though not always the Liberal 
Party, has stood. I believe in the equalify of human beings, 
not in the sense that all human beings are equally tall or 
beautiful or clever, but that they have all an equal right to 
good food, good houses, good schools for their children, and 
still more to good hopes for themselves and their families. 
I do not believe that this equality can be brought about in a 
day by an Act of Parliament, but I believe that we could 
advance towards it a great deal faster than either of the 
other great parties is prepared to do. The slums of Glas- 
gow, the slums of Sheffield, would alone be enough to con- 
demn the politics of the richest and most luxurious centu 
in history. Conservatives and Liberals alike permitted the 
amazing inventions of the nineteenth century to become the 
possessions of a small class, which enriched itself beyond the 
dreams of avarice, while housing its workers in dark slum. 
dwellings, to visit which is for you or me to feel that one 
has had a glimpse of Hell. Have you ever walked through 
the slums of Sheffield ? If you have not, do not be too 
certain that the comparison with Hell is sensational. No 
doubt they have improved in recent years, but until 
society as a whole makes itself responsible for the decent 
housing of all its honest citizens, I do not see how an im- 
provement of conditions can advance at anything but a 
snail’s pace. We are accused of materialism in wishing to 
make human beings happier and more comfortable; but 
is it materialistic to give a child fresh air, or to prevent dirt 
and disease ?_ All politics are in a sense materialistic. But 
we believe that, until we have improved the material 
conditions of human beings, the spirit of man itself will be 
imprisoned. Our simple object is to enlarge the garden of 
civilisation so that in the end there will be room in it for all. 
We are not indifferent to the arts and manners and the 
graces of life, and we have no ambition to tear up by the 
roots even the genealogical trees that remind us of the past. 
But we are firmly convinced that every man has the right 
and the duty to be a gentleman, and we wish to hasten the 
coming of the day when this will be possible. It is absurd 
to pretend that, because we wish to nationalise the coal- 
mines and the railways, we are therefore believers in confis- 
cation and revolution. The stability of society is no more 
threatened by the nationalisation of mines and railways than 

it was by the municipalisation of the London trams. We 
realise that there are difficulties in the way of making State 
control efficient, but the war showed us also’ how difficult 
it was to make private control efficient. In the distribution 
of the food supply, it was not State control but private 
control that broke down. What form Socialism will 
ultimately take I, for one, do not know. Socialism is a 
spirit, not a formula, and if it is to be practicable in the 
West, must obviously take account of the liberty of the 
individual as well as the rights of the State. If I vote 
Labour, however, my vote will be not for an immediate 
plunge into Socialism, but will be a vote for those who are most 
keenly aware of the needs of the common man and are most 
likely to give his children better homes, better dinners, a 
better chance, and better schools. So far as I can see, the 





Labour Party is as fully alive to the importance of inter- 
national trade and international peace as either of the other 
parties, and it is the only one of the three parties that is 
actively horrified by the slums of Glasgow and the slums of 
Sheffield, and determined that they and all that they stand 
for must go. I do not believe that the troubles of mankind 
can be solved by party politics, but I believe that Labour, 
if only it is Conservative enough and Liberal enough, can 
secure a better life for hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children. Y. 


IODINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


N the summer we discussed here* the relations of 
| thyroid deficiency, meaning iodine deficiency, to 
various forms of mental deficiency usually attributed 
to heredity and the “ mustiplication of the unfit.” That 
was part of an attempt to restate the eugenic case, twenty 
years after Galton’s opening of it before the Sociological 
Society on May 16th, 1904. But iodine introduces us to 
vastly more than I then indicated. The facts are now, 
happily, beyond question, and were accepted as such in 
Sir David Bruce’s recent Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Toronto, on “‘ The Prevention of Disease,” 
but we are seriously behind in this country in acting upon 
the new knowledge, and I thought it well, in August, to 
obtain some first-hand information in Switzerland, where 
already the establishment of a new era in public health may 
be proclaimed, thanks to the recent action of the Swiss 
Goitre Commission, which sits in Berne under the presidency 
of Dr. H. Carriére. This great new advance takes goitre 
in its stride, but we are to be clear from the first that much 
more even than this widespread disease is involved. The 
many and various functions of the thyroid, and all the 
remote as well as local consequences of their failure, in 
respect of individual development, the adult temperament, 
resistance to microbic and other poisons, and the mainten- 
ance ofthe race, are all here concerned; and the key to 
the whole story is that marine element, iodine, which our 
ancestors never lacked in their aquatic days, but of which 
the risk of deficiency arose when life swam ashore. 
That, of course, was one of the supreme events in the 
history of our planet, as Walt Whitman knew : 


The world below the brine ; 


Passions there—wars, pursuits, tribes—sight in those ocean depths— 
breathing that thick-breathing air, as so many do ; 

The change thence to the sight here, and to the subtle air breathed 
by beings like us, who walk this sphere ; 

The change onward from ours, to that of beings who walk other 
spheres. 


There is reason to suppose that our blood, at this hour, 
is marine in type, that it contains those salts, and in similar 
ratios, which are to be found in the ocean, but much more 
diluted, because the ocean at the date when we left it had 
not received that vast increment of salts which all the rivers, 
ever since, have been perpetually washing into it from the 
land. Unfortunately, whilst much has been written on 
this subject, one absolutely vital element has been ignored, 
and that is iodine. We have not heard about its presence 
in the blood, nor its dependence, ultimately, upon marine 
sources for its replacement, nor the hazards which we take 
when we propose to “carry on,” independently of the 
ocean, though just as dependent upon iodine as when we 
lived there. It is, of course, appropriate that, as I men- 
tioned in June, recent discovery should largely date from 
the observation that young fishes, all of whom developed 
goitre in the unnaturally “ pure” water of their hatcheries, 
all promptly recovered when a little iodine was added 
to it. 

There is no beginning to the cycle of our generations, 
but a logical point at which to begin our contemplation of it 





* Iodine and Idiocy, June 21st 1924. 
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is adolescence—the ripening of the reproductive apparatus. 
This is preparation for parenthood and accordingly I 
prefer to call it pre-parenthood. The needs of the thyroid 
are great at this period, for it largely presides over the 
changes involved, and since those changes are more rapid 
and costly in girls than in boys the needs of the thyroid are 
more urgent in them, and its failure, if it be starved of 
iodine, is far more frequent. In the interests of the individual 
and the race, we must therefore ensure henceforth that all 
children—by no means girls only, though their needs are 
the greater—receive as much iodine as they need during 
the years of and preceding puberty. The observed facts 
of the incidence of goitre and thyroid deficiency suggest 
that we shall not begin too soon, even at the age of eight, 
though the earlier workers did not begin the administration 
of iodine until about eleven. These figures are given without 
prejudice to the truth that everyone must have enough 
iodine—whatever that may be in the circumstances—all 
the time. 

Next is the expectant mother. There are special calls 
upon her thyroid, and she must also supply iodine for the 
thyroid of her child. ‘The daughter of a goitrous mother 
is more likely to be goitrous than one whose mother is not 
goitrous, and as many as five per cent. of all goitrous mothers 
are likely to give birth to cretinous, imbecile or otherwise 
defective children.”* But iodine, according to the same 
authority, “ prevents the development of congenital goitre 
in the offspring of mothers who have had the major portion 
of the thyroid removed prior to or during the early stages 
of pregnancy, and it prevents cretinism in the offspring of 
such mothers, or of goitrous mothers.’ These are facts 
which interest us doubly: for theory and for practice. 
They seem to bear on our old controversy as to the inheri- 
tance of acquired characters, though their exact relation 
to it might be argued at length; but they certainly teach 
us that, whatever the biological language in which we choose 
to interpret the facts, our duty is to see that all expectant 
mothers get enough iodine. Dr. Sidney Barwise, Medical 
Officer of Health for Derbyshire, which is well-known 
throughout the world for the prevalence of “* Derbyshire 
neck,” refers to this subject in masterly fashion in his Annual 
Report for last year, and points to the new duty which is 
now evidently imposed upon our far-too-few but rapidly 
multiplying ante-natal cliniques. All this may be taken as 
interesting comment upon the view that maternity and child 
welfare leads tothe degeneration of the race by the survival 
of the unfit. All expectant mothers, whether or not they 
follow, as all should, the recent advice of Sir George Newman, 
broadcast through the ether, to consult a doctor, will be 
well advised to supply themselves with iodine in one or 
another of the various ways in which, at the most trifling 
cost, it is now being made available for everybody. All 
these considerations must evidently apply to the nursing 
mother, whose infant depends, as does the unborn, for its 
iodine upon the supply in the maternal blood—whence, 
during lactation, it is supplied to the milk. The whole 
thing is so simple and so important. Evidently Dr. David 
Marine, the Ohio pioneer, is right when he says that goitre 
and all the rest of the pathological consequences, individual 
and racial, of iodine deficiency—is the easiest of all 
diseases to prevent. But we have been incomprehensibly 
slow to do so, considering that iodine was actually used in 
the treatment of goitre during the nineteenth century— 
apparently until the arrival of modern surgery let in 
the knife—and that iodine was discovered to be an 
essential content of the thyroid gland as long ago 
as 1895. 

It is, of course, a probability that, as in the closely 
parallel case of the vitamins, very many of Us may be 
suffering in one way or another from iodine-deficiency 
without displaying any characteristic symptoms such 
as enlargement of the thyroid. We know, indeed, from 


* Col. R. McCarrison, in the British Medical Journal, June 7th, 
1924, 











experimental data, that iodine-deficiency may be present 
without any such enlargement. The functions of the 
gland are so important, varied and numerous, all being 
exerted through its unique combination of iodine—g. 
called “ thyroxin’”’—that only a very skilful observe 
could enumerate the variety of symptoms to which iodine 
deficiency may give rise. Many clinical students are noy 
at work on this subject, which is hopeful in many diree. 
tions. Meanwhile it is necessary to consider the Possibility 
of injury due to iodine-excess. Some people are apparently 
the subjects of a special idiosyncrasy and readily show 
such symptoms as skin eruptions when iodine is givey 
to them. Not one case of this so-called “ iodism ” has 
however, yet been reported from amongst all the many 
thousands of children who have received iodine in regular 
doses in America and Switzerland during the past five 
years. So much for that. Then there is the notion that 
iodine-excess might lead to that extraordinary disorder 
of the thyroid in which the gland is somewhat enlarged, 
the pulse is fast and the eyeballs prominent. When 
I was in Switzerland, the Goitre Commission was sending 
out a questionnaire to all the medical practitioners in the 
country, asking whether they had had any experiences 
in this direction. Nothing of the kind has been recorded 
anywhere as yet, and I, for one, should require very 
critical examination of any such case. Exophthalmie 
goitre has never been produced in animals by any doses 
of iodine ; and immense numbers of persons in the past 
have taken, even for years, doses of iodine for syphilis, 
dozens of times larger than are needed by the thyroid, 
without anyone ever having reported a consequent case 
of exophthalmic goitre. 

The notorious importance of this subject in Derbyshire 
has led to its special study there, and we should be grateful 
to Dr. Sidney Barwise for his admirable survey of it. 
I cannot improve upon his statement of the functions of 
the thyroid secretion—‘which really means iodine ”— 
whence we may infer the wide range of service to mankind 
which follows from its restoration to our nutriment. 
According to Dr. Barwise, the following are the functions 
of iodine, through the thyroid gland: 

1. It is necessary for effective metabolism, and specially pro- 
motes respiratory changes and physical growth. 

2. It promotes efficient mental development. A severe shortage 
before birth results in cretinism. 

8. It is specially required in the pregnant condition, and ante- 
natal clinics must bear this point in mind. 

4. It is needed at the age of adolescence for the reproductive 
organs, particularly in the female, in whom the change-over takes 
place more rapidly than in the male. 

5. It is needed to keep the skin and its appendages in a healthy 
condition. A dry skin and falling hair frequently mean thyroid 
deficiency. 

6. It is required for the digestion, assimilation and combustion 
of fats. When a shortage occurs the fat cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with, and it is stored in the subcutaneous tissues. Many 
eases of obesity may be occasioned in this way. 

7. It is required for the metabolism of calcium. The harder the 
drinking water the more iodine is required. 

8. It is needed to enable us to resist the invasion of microbes, 
and to render harmless the toxins which they produce. 


It should be remembered that the secretion of the thyroid is one 
of Nature’s processes of securing immunity from germ infection, and 
the prevention of goitre is much more than a mere aesthetic attain- 
ment. For the maintenance of health, infinitesimal quantities of 
iodine are as necessary as vitamines, and the effect of it is similar 
and quite out of proportion to the quantity taken. There is every 
reason to believe that the freer use of iodine in Derbyshire would 
lead to improved physical and mental development; a greater 
freedom from infectious complaints; and an improvement in the 
general health. 

Colonel McCarrison asks for a goitre survey of our 
school children as a preliminary measure, and such & 
survey would doubtless be very interesting. Modern 
feminine costume allows us all to observe how much 
commoner goitre is in this country than we used to suppose; 
and slight degrees of it are far commoner in boys than 
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js usually asserted: 18 per cent. of a group of more 
than two thousand male students recently examined in 
Washington were found to be goitrous. But in view of 
our modern appreciation of the functions of the thyroid 
and the possibility of iodine deficiency without any visible 
enlargement of the thyroid, the next thing to do must 
surely be to restore iodine to our nutriment in any con- 
venient way that all may share. There is no risk—we 
are only to be supplied with a natural and necessary 
element at present missing ; and the cost is entirely trivial, 
whilst the supplies of iodine are entirely inexhaustible. 

The suggestion has been made that these new dis- 
coveries are an argument for wholemeal bread, iodine 
being present therein, but absent from white flour. The 
facts are uncertain, for they have not been properly 
examined, and no reference is made to them in the most 
recent standard works on nutrition and on bread which 
I have lately consulted. It seems to be true, however, 
that there is more iodine in the wheat from non-goitrous 
regions of America than in the wheat from what they 
there call the goitre belt. Certainly no one has reported 
the presence of iodine in white flour, and people who 
persist in using white bread probably have additional 
reason therein to add iodine otherwise to their dietary 
and their children’s in special. 

The addition is at present being successfully made in 
three ways in various parts of the world—with consummate 
success in the cure and prevention of goitre, as vast 
statistics demonstrate. In Rochester, New York State, 
iodine has been added to the water supply for about a 
year past. In Switzerland the regular method in the 
three pioneer cantons, now recommended by the Swiss 
Goitre Commission to be applied to the whole country, 
is the administration to all school children of a tablet 
or two of chocolate, every week, containing iodine in 
the form of an organic salt. The cost is negligible and 
the tablets, a box of which is now before me, are simply 
chocolate to taste. In the “goitre belt” of America 
iodised salt is largely used, and that is now obtainable 
in this country, at no appreciable increase of cost compared 
with ordinary table salt. This iodised salt should be used 
in cooking and for all table purposes. The proportion of 
iodine is minute and its presence is imperceptible. I 
have been using it since my return from Switzerland 
and will continue to do so. No disadvantages of any 
kind have been found to attach to the addition of iodine 
in these various ways to the drinking water or to the diet. 
The quantities involved are exceedingly minute, as we 
have so often had occasion to observe in the notably 
parallel case of the vitamins. 

We may finally remind ourselves that, in the view of 
Dr. Gowland Hopkins himself, the discoverer of the vitamins, 
they may act upon nutrition through the ductless glands 
and their action on the endocrine balance. Here in iodine 
is an hitherto unnoticed ingredient of a complete dict, 
which demonstrably acts upon one of the ductless glands. 
Beyond a doubt there are many more discoveries yet 
to come along this line: this is only the latest of those 
which warrant my oft-repeated dictum that the master- 
word in medicine in our century is not heredity nor in- 
fection but nutrition. We are on the way to far more 
than the mere prevention of disease; we are beginning 
to acquire the knowledge which is power for creative 
health. Already we have exercised the colossal powers 
in our hands to mould our environment instead of merely 
adapting ourselves to it, but a more magnificent prospect 
than the remaking of the external world now offers itself. 
We are becoming partakers in the divine nature, for we 
are learning how to remake ourselves as well as the world 
around us. These new discoveries in the prevention of 
goitre by the use of iodine are merely preliminary to 
creative feats dependent upon the control of the endocrine 

nce, with all its consequences for the body, the in- 
tellect and the character of our kind. LEns. 


Correspondence 


THIS ABSURD CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—Loyalty is very admirable, and I admire the ardent 
supporters of a tired and noble Prime Minister. But possibly 
you feel a little hurt at being called unfair, mad, vicious, a 
wounded Liberal, and a Dustman. 

Your correspondents who inform you that they are giving up 
Tae New SratresmMan—not for long, I fancy—will not find 
another journal more loyal to its own ideals, nor one that is 
equally intelligent and equally free from pedants, fanatics and 
dullards. 

Like Galatea’s father, you will “carry your Dustmanship 
like a banner,” and most of us will follow it to the end.—Yours, 
etc., A. H. Scorr. 

Bosham. _e 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The correspondence evoked by you had almost inclined 
me to the address of “ poor dear Sir,” but one may be sure that 
you require no sympathy; otherwise the bland insouciance with 
which you exhibited your rapped knuckles would have been 
withheld from our amazed but delighted eyes. This disregard 
for tactics that has peppered the nostrils of certain readers is 
the compelling attraction to us more ordinary mortals. The 
fact that you do not hesitate to express praise or blame, without 
discrimination of person or political creed, is the source not only 
of your strength, but our loyalty. If, in this particular case, 
you have been guilty of exaggeration, there is ample time to make 
amends. But for those who regard your article as utter heresy, 
let them recall to mind the ill-founded virtue of Paphnutius in 
Thais, and closer scrutiny of your object may,in measure, 
temper their judgment. 

To those who secede, especially in mass, may one be permitted 
to point out that those who continue your subscribers do so 
because the paper, though radical, does not make our heads 
rattle with the minor scrimmages of partisan hostility ?— Yours, 
etc., C. A. Sr. Lecer. 

6 Campden Hill Square, W. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The circumstance that all the letters on “ The Absurd 
Crisis’ which you print to-day are hostile must surely mean 
that hundreds of your readers feel that nothing could be added 
to what you said. 

But how some of these stalwarts of independent thinking 
behave! That little platoon of “ ten readers ” so passionately 
captained by G. Abbott are, no doubt, veterans in the struggle 
for The Right to Say What We Think. Yet as soon as you up 
and say what you think—* myself, wife, and ten readers will 
at once cease having THE New SraresMan.” There’s a dozen 
good democrats for you !—Yours, ete., 


Golders Green. W. E. Wit1iaMs. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
S1r,—Those of your readers, including myself, who disagree 
with your attack on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must feel gratified 
at the space given to your critics in your last issue. It is part 
of the price we have to pay for having a progressive, and demo- 
cratic, yet independent journal, but your fair play to all sides 
will merit the support of an increased number of readers.— 
Yours, etc., 

Manchester. 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sitr,—I disagree as strongly as any of your correspondents 
with your recent criticisms of the Premier. But I am more than 
ever encouraged to remain a subscriber. It is indeed a pleasure 
to find in one’s favourite journal proof of a genuine and fearless 
independence, however wrathful the sentiments which its 
display may arouse.—Yours, etc., 

Wakefield. 


H. W. 





M. T. Perks. 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I see from your correspondence columns that you have 
received one or two letters from people who are trying to intimi- 
date you by ceasing to take in Taz New SraTesMan because 
of your fearless and outspoken attitude on the “ absurd crisis.” 
Permit me to say that I am one who has decided to take in your 
paper regularly as a result of your attitude. I have been on 
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the look-out for some time for an independent progressive weekly, 
unattached to any party, with constructive ideas and I believe I 
have found such a paper in TuE New STATESMAN. 

Evidently, the readers you have lost are staunch members 
of the Labour Party, but it grieves me to realise that the members 
of this comparatively new party are as intolerant and narrow- 
minded and prejudiced as those of the Conservative and Liberal 


Parties. I hoped for something better from Labourites.— 
Yours, etc., REYNOLD B. BopEN. 
Levenshulme. 


October 21st. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Whom would THe New Sraresman prefer as the 
representative of Great Britain in Europe—Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Curzon, or Mr. MacDonald? This is surely the real 
question to be decided at this election, because every problem 
with which we are faced (unemployment, price of building 
materials, food prices, and so on) depends for its ultimate 
solution on a foreign policy which will establish relations of peace 
and co-operation between the nations. 

I support Mr. MacDonald because he seems to me to be the 
one experienced statesman we possess who has sufficient wisdom, 
courage, and independence of mere party considerations, to 
formulate and carry out such a policy. That THe New Srares- 
MAN should make use of whatever influence it may possess to 
malign such a man at such a moment seems to me deplorable.— 
Yours, etc., M. CHETTLE. 


[Of course, we infinitely prefer Mr. MacDonald to any of the 
probable alternatives at the Foreign Office. That is precisely 
why we protest against his having—for party reasons, valid or 
invalid—unnecessarily thrown up his job. He knows, as every- 
body knows, that he cannot possibly be returned to power at 
this election, and also that he could have remained in office if 
he had chosen. That he made the other choice is a misfortune 
for Europe as well as for Great Britain.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am delighted to see from your issue of the 18th inst. 
that a number of readers have given up taking Tue NEw StaTeEs- 
MAN in order to express their disgust at your most treacherous 
attack on Mr. MacDonald. I, however, claim a greater degree 
of insight. I gave it up three months ago, in disgust. 

However, it is very honest of you to print their letters. . . . 

A. E. BAyYLey. 

P.S.—I now look at THE New STATESMAN in a library. 

[It is pleasant to know that readers who have “given up” 
THE NEw STATESMAN “in disgust” are not thereafter ashamed 
to be seen reading it, even in a library, coram publico. Indeed, 
our circulation returns seem to suggest that possibly some of 
them, now and then, go even so far as surreptitiously to pur- 
chase a copy.—Eb. N.S.] 


GIPSY PHRASES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith is a writer who, one of few, 
heeding the example of the French, has studied his native 
language and begun to analyse the processes by which it “ gets 
its effects.” Perhaps because of that his prose is not below 
criticism: it is not at all like the verbal lava flow of most 
English scholars which overwhelms cities and nations and 
stifles everything in grey pumice. It seems ungrateful, then, 
to heckle Mr. Smith since so many others must be heard in 
mere mournful silence because of the greatness of their sins. 
The cliché-stifled age must gasp its apology even in the midst 
of admonishments. 

The reviewers who wrote about Trivia saw something in it, 
fancied more and sold a pup for the publishers to those unfor- 
tunate readers who have to buy books instead of reviewing 
them. Trivia was an excellent breakfast marmalade, but tasted 
leisurely at teatime it had lost its flavour. It was like the 
girl in Maupassant’s story whose face seen in the street was 
beautiful, but looked at closely lost that superficial splendour 
and showed nothing—nothing at all—inanity. The girl turned 
out to be a born idiot : the emptiness of Mr. Smith’s imaginative 
prose cannot be accounted for in that way. 

But in Gipsy Phrases he presents a symptom of diagnostic 
value. The decent, even order of his words suddenly checks 
and gathers its breath for a deliberate Amen: “*. . . the 


great writers of the past expressed themselves in a style considerably 
more vigorous than that jargon of life-forsaken formulas in which, 
nowadays (observe here the preparatory rest, at least a semi- 


—— 


breve), one desiccated brain feebly adumbrates to another ity 
abstract and inanimate ideas.” 

The great writers of the past certainly expressed themselves 
in a style considerably more vigorous than that. The words 
are by Mr. Smith, but the rhythm, to the charms of which 
he has sacrificed the even tone maintained throughout the 
rest of his essay, is not his and does not in the least fit the 
thought he seems to be trying to express, a simple enough 
thought, neither solemn nor stately nor deserving to be clubbed 
by that periwigged ruffian of a phrase that feebly adumbrates 
an abstract but by no means inanimate idea. Mr. Smith's 
meaning (if I may offer myself as interpreter to that gloomy 
sentence) is that modern writers have ceased to use colourfy] 
proverbs and taken to using colourless clichés instead. Why 
couldn’t he say so? I am afraid he preferred that miserable, 
feebly pompous adumbration to the clarity that must have 
been the original state of his thought when it came into his 
head. Thoughts are like our first father, much better before 
they get their breeches on. To overclothe them is fantastic, 

May I be more precise, at the expense of a little more space? 
Mr. Smith’s Amen-rhythm had, no doubt, in its forgotten 
rhetorical youth, a day when it was vigorous and pleasing, 
But since scores of second-rate writers have seized it, tagged 
it to the rear of all kinds of paragraph, and fitted it again and 
again to words that were foreign to its spirit, it has become 
one of the commonest of rhythmic clichés among the pompous, 
and is to be found twice daily marching a little lamely at the 
tail of Times leaders. 

It is surely not possible that Mr. Smith should have used 
such a rhythm inadvertently. He is a stylist. No one overlooks 
the last sentence of an essay. Everyone has read that rhythm 
in the papers. It might have been used ironically by a satirist 
as indifferent to the public as Samuel Butler; but few care 
to be so subtly ironic in a weekly review most of whose readers 
probably recognise irony only where it is advertised. We must 
suppose that Mr. Smith, when he expresses his scorn for any- 
thing through THE New SraTesMan, is fly enough to underline 
the double meanings. Mr. Smith is hardly so perverse as to 
write badly on purpose, so we must believe that the ugly, 
empty, intruded rhythm is a natural product of his method 
of writing. 

Is it possible that Mr. Smith, hypnotised by the greatness of 
the great writers of the past and even by the showiness of some 
of those who were not great, caring nothing, in his meekness 
before so many thrones, for the intrinsic rhythms of his own 
soul, tries to make his thoughts wear secondhand clothes 
rummaged out from these capacious pawnshops? Does he 
borrow from Pater the things that are not Pater’s, the curios 
that that assiduous collector swept up from the libraries of 
Europe? Are his green and yellow flourishes simply the 
plumage of a conscientious parrot? And has the Times, too, 
yielded him her treasure, or did he cull it nearer its source in 
the pleadings of some lawyer or other—say Cicero, there & 
not much likelihood of error? Alas, that the amateurs of 
verbal tunes do not stop to consider the equivalent and less 
dangerous joys of collecting postage stamps. 

It may not be wholly true that the style’s the man, but it 
is certain that no man ever collected from books a style worth 
reading. There are endless bad examples to shun who tried 
to write in this or that way, or to borrow a device here and 
a trick there, and now are read no more except by scholars 
like Mr. Smith, who leaves us to puzzle over the lack of 
correspondence between his writing and the smothered ideas 
that cry out from behind it. The ideas should be the style, 
be so close to it that no one can descry the joint ; and behold, 
they are become its slaves, banished to the kitchen to show 
themselves, if they dare, only at the area door while empty 
rhythms and vain words strut in the drawing room ! 

What a pity! We need critics and scholars of the language: 
Mr. Smith’s native humanities should have been strong eno 
to drive out these interlopers altogether. As it is, we cannot 
help suspecting that the Paterian mercenaries, called in to help 
an unfertile imagination, have conquered and destroyed thei 
employer. 

I apologise to you, Sir, for the style of this letter, @ style 
of mixed metaphors (the penalty of a too visual imagination) 
but a natural growth, a home-made style, and to your readers 
I apologise for bringing before them a matter of mere literature 
while they are busy saving England from the Menace of Bol- 
shevism (or is it Fascism ?).—Yours, etc., 

Basit BUNTING. 
6 Portland Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
October 18th. 
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Miscellany 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


INCE it is my fate to write of things always a 
little after their public importance is dead— 
so I did in the matter of the centenary of 
Byron—lI find myself to-day considering “‘'True 

Advertisement.”” It is now some weeks since great 
numbers of men concerned with advertising came from 
all over the world (except Europe, Asia and Africa) 
to belaud, to worship and defend their religion of 
advertising. They reminded one of a Church Council 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The conclusion of their debates, the dogma estab- 
lished after these Fathers had thrashed it out, was that 
advertisements ought to tell the truth. Lord, how my 
heart leapt up to find that after so many disappoint- 
ments, after seeing defeated so many causes which I 
have loved, so many gallant men gone down into the 
darkness and so much wickedness triumphant, this one 
piece of good had appeared in the miserable chaos of 
our time! Advertisement, I told myself, as I went 
home meditating the glad news, is in future to be 
True! Advertisements are no longer to lie! They 
will continue, no doubt, to offend every one of our senses 
(except that of smell) with every form of vulgarity. 
They will still present to us the successful City Man with 
his aquiline nose, white moustache and considerable 
Adam's apple in a lean throat. We shall still have 
children called “kiddies.” We shall still have our 

rocession of beautiful young women playing with 

autiful children, while a not beautiful, but at any 
rate, happy and quite young father, comes home with a 
mass of chemical foods. We shall still have dresses 
hung on to women so flat that they recall the Yale type 
of key and with faces flatter still. We shall still have 
horrible old scoundrels with a Houndsditch look appear- 
ing as old family butlers, English squires, Scotch lairds of 
the early nineteenth century, French cooks, or anything 
else which the artist has to illustrate. We shall still have 
(I sincerely hope) what I like much better because they 
- me a pleasure free from all contempt of my kind— 

mean those pictures where people are represented as 
suffering from the consequences of not using the thing 
advertised. I have before me as I write (to quote the 
ready-made phrase of the politician doing a statistical 
stunt) several examples of this which I have cut out 
from this morning’s paper, for they gave me so much 
delight as I came along on the top of the "bus that I 
did not mind the rain. In one of them there was a 
most miserable object, drawn about in a bath-chair and 
close by him a woman fainting, and upon the point of 
death, all because they did not eat some stuff or other, 
the name of which I have forgotten. Then there was a 
perfectly glorious picture of a man dashing away the 
inkpot with his left hand and upsetting it, and with his 
face in a perfect frenzy, because he cannot get a tele- 
phone number. There is another of a person whom I 
recognise most familiarly: he is sitting with his head 
between his hands, his elbows on the table, his face all 
haggard and before him an indescribable litter of un- 
sorted papers of every shape and size and certainly 
more than 3,000 in number. You can almost hear his 
groans. Yet if he had used a contraption of drawers 
and files, the like of which for hideousness beat the new 
station at Rouen by four lengths, he would not be like 
this at all, but would be fat and jolly and smiling and 
crammed with self-satisfaction and as ready for hell 
aS any man can be in this imperfect world. 

I Say we shall have all these types going on, but the 
advertisements will be true. 

How different our newspapers will become and our 
walls and the works of our great artists! Then indeed 
will what is called “ advertising matter” be worth 





reading. Then indeed, in this new time which the 
advertisers have decreed—shall I linger lovingly upon 
the great monstrosities upon the hoardings. Then 
indeed shall I say to myself, “I forgive them their 
crudity for the sake of their enormous entertainment.” 
Thus we shall have a man writing: “Buy my chocolate 
—it has not got enough sugar in it and chocolate without 
enough sugar in it is disgusting. The chances are 
that the chocolates you will buy will have been made 
some weeks, and stale chocolate is a horror. Also, if 
you saw it being made you would never eat it again; 
nevertheless, buy my chocolate because I only have one 
million — and I want to get two million before I 
die.” hat would be a true advertisement; and I 
who had thought that I should never live to see such 
things, am now about to have them shovelled at me by 
the score. How true it is that some lives, after long 
struggle, end in blessedness! 

_ I suppose the people who sell chemical food in any of 
its hundred forms will write something like this: 
“This stuff which I am putting up in tins for you may 
be easily described. It is made from the flesh of the 
pig: honestly it is. Not from any part of the pig in 
particular, but just from any or all parts chopped up. 
Most of the pigs were healthy, and your chance of 
getting part of a bad one is quite small. On the 
other hand, it is only fair to tell you that I have put 
in a poison to keep the stuff from putrefying, and I 
have put in another chemical, not poisonous, to give it 
colour, and another chemical, which is only poisonous 
in very large amounts, to give it consistency. That is 
all I have to say about it. P.S.—The poisonous 
chemical is not there in such large quantities as to do 
you any immediate harm. Your health will gradually 
suffer, but you won’t feel any acute physical pain until 
you have got a great accumulation of it into your 
system after many years.” 

Then we should have the brewers: “This beer is not 
made with malt. It is made of a stuff called glucose, 
treated with sulphuric acid and other jolly things. 
There are no hops in this beer. The bitter taste is got 
by the use of a certain drug, the name of which for the 
moment I forget; but I have written to my chemist at 
the brewery, and in my next series of advertisements I 
will tell you what it is. This beer of mine does not 
satisfy your thirst, for I have put a certain amount of 
salt into it in order to make you want to drink more.” 

Then we should have the motor car manufacturer: 
“The only difference between my car and the others 
is that I am the manufacturer of it. Anyone can 
manufacture a motor car: or, to speak more accurately, 
anyone with capital can exploit other skilled men, 
poorer than himself, who know how to work in metal, 
and get them to make a motor car. The difference of 
value between motor cars is simply the difference in 
the excellence of the work and the power of the motor 
car. Have you got that? If you buy my motor car, 
I shall become rich. If you buy the other man’s, I 
shan’t. That is all there is to it. P.S.—The price 
at which I sell my motor car is just over twice what it 
costs to make. The difference goes in bribes, adver- 
tising, commissions, blackmail and interest to the 
bank.” 

Then we shall have the “Society for Doing Good"’: 
“Do not forget to give your pence or your pounds to 
the Society for Doing Good (the S.D.G.: you will know 
it by the little blue zig-zag: that is its sign). It supports 
twelve hundred clerks, touts, managers, bullies, spies, 
and others, of whom I, at the head of the advertising 
staff, am one. I have a little villa at Cheam, which 
I have not yet paid for; so do please contribute to the 
‘Society for Doing Good.’”’ 

Then there arises before me a last little advertisement 
which I have always so longed to see and have never 
yet seen, and which ought to run something like this : 
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“Really good things are rare. Men do not get to know 
about them, and in this evil world they are under a 
curse. I do not for one moment believe that you will 
buy my fountain pen. You will go on using the other 
fountain pens which leak great blobs of ink, which run 
dry, which get cross-nibbed, and which also have an 
abominable way of getting lost just after you have 
bought them. My fountain pen runs smoothly and 
sweetly, carries ink for a month, never gets clogged; 
and when you think you have lost it, it comes back to 
you wagging its tail.” 

The reason I say I am waiting to see this advertise- 
ment is that I did, many years ago, have a fountain 
pen of exactly that sort. I have never been able to 
find one since, and I have forgotten its name. But if 
that advertisement comes out—and I suppose it will 
when the True Advertisement Stunt is well-launched— 
I shall recover the treasure and be at peace. 


H. BEtuoc. 


Music 
THE PROBLEM OF BERLIOZ 


LOOK through the programmes of the London 
Symphony Orchestra for this season to find one 
name, the name of Berlioz, and I see it appears twice. 

Once in the concert of November 24th, when Herr Furt- 
wangler, who is conducting that night, begins with the 
Benvenuto Cellini overture, and again on March 28rd, when 
Herr Weingartner is to give us the Symphonie Fantastique. 
Weingartner has always been an admirer of Berlioz, and 
was one of the editors of a complete edition of Berlioz’s 
works. It is not surprising therefore to find that the 
programme of the concert for March 28rd has been very 
carefully drawn up. Here is no attempt to throw together 
a number of popular items in an indiscriminate heap to 
please the box-office, but a programme compiled from a 
musical point of view. It begins with Weber’s Euryanthe 
overture. Weber, who died in 1826, when Berlioz was 
twenty-three years old, was the first German romantic, 
and had certain qualities in common with the greater French 
composer. They were both dramatic yet lyrical; ardent 
but, unlike Wagner, not sensual; and Weber had a consider- 
able share of that macabre poetic imagination which is so 
characteristic of Berlioz. Berlioz, however, did not know 
Weber’s music when he wrote his early works, and it is 
doubtful if he owed anything at all to Weber. Following 
the Euryanthe overture on the programme comes the 
Beethoven “ Pastoral”? Symphony. The reason for this is 
obvious. Those who know Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique 
will remember the section headed “ In the Fields.” The 
similarity of this part to the storm movement of the “ Pas- 
toral”” Symphony is so striking that it is impossible not to 
believe that the later work was written under the influence 
of the earlier. Yet there is not the slightest lack of origin- 
ality in Berlioz’s rural scene, as we shall be able to hear. 
The Symphonie Fantastique was written in 1830. Beethoven 
had been dead three years and Berlioz was twenty-seven, 
but in sheer originality the Symphonie Fantastique has not 
got a rival anywhere in musical history, and it is extremely 
interesting to compare the orchestral resources of the young 
Berlioz with those of the mature Beethoven, who was nearly 
forty when he composed the “ Pastoral”” Symphony. 

It is doubtful whether there is anyone who is as difficult 
to place in the musical hierarchy as Berlioz. Musicians do 
differ considerably in their estimate of Liszt, but few would 
argue that there is much to be learned from Liszt’s compo- 
sitions to-day; although as long as there are people capable 
of appreciating true rhetorical virtuosity his music will be 
played. Berlioz is a much bigger affair. There is a curious 
unanimity as to his importance as an innovator; curious 





because whenever Berlioz’s music is played to-day the 
majority of critics show no sign of understanding it. Yet 
he is the acknowledged father of modern orchestration ; 
to him we owe the symphonic poem—the Symphonie 
Fantastique was written before any of Liszt’s tone-poems ; 
Wagner learned a great deal from him, borrowed his scores 
and wrote in Oper und Drama, “ Berlioz deserves to be con- 
sidered as the true saviour of the musical world.” It js 
true that Wagner also belittled and sneered at Berlioz, 
declared that he lay “hopelessly buried beneath the ruins 
of his own contrivances ;” but this was all part of Wagner’s 
peculiar method of self-advertisement, and we do not know 
what Wagner’s real opinion of Berlioz was. All we know 
is that Wagner lost no opportunity of reading or hearing his 
music, and M. Romain Rolland, in his admirable «article on 
Berlioz in Musiciens d’ Aujourd’ hui, says that in a menuscript 
not intended for publication belonging to Alfred Bovet, 
published in the Revue d’ Art Dramatique, January, 1902, 
Wagner compares Berlioz to Beethoven and Bonaparte. 

But the most understanding criticism of Berlioz’s music 
that I know of is M. Rolland’s. At the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concert a fortnight ago, after hearing the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique follow Strauss’s Don Juan, I realised 
more vividly than ever—in spite of Strauss’s warmth and 
vigour—how far more imaginative, delicate, expressive 
and original the Berlioz work was. I _ therefore 
looked up M. Rolland’s article which I had forgotten and 
found that he had written with greater insight than I 
imagined. Speaking of the Roméo et Juliette symphony he 
says: 

For my part not only do I consider it equal to the most powerful 
of Wagner’s creations, but I believe it to be richer in its teaching 
and in its resources for art—resources and teaching which con- 
temporary French art has not yet fully turned to account. One 
knows that for several years the young French school has been 
making efforts to deliver our music from German models, to create 
a language of recitative that shall belong to France, and that the 
leitmotif will not overwhelm ; a more exact and less heavy language, 
which in expressing the freedom of modern thought will not have 
to seek the help of the classical or Wagnerian forms. Not long 
ago the Schola Canitorum published a manifesto that proclaimed 
“the liberty of musical declamation ... . free speech in free 
music... . the triumph of natural music with the free movement 
of speech and the plastic rhythm of the ancient dance’’—thus 
declaring war on the metrical art of the last three centuries. 
Well, here is that music; you will nowhere find a more perfect 
model.” 

But Franck, not Berlioz, is the god of the Schola Cantorum, 
and, as Rolland says, those who profess these principles 
repudiate the model and disdain Berlioz—which, he adds, 
makes one doubtful of the results of their efforts: 

If they do not feel the wonderful freedom of Berlioz’s music, 
and do not see that it was the delicate veil of a very living spirit, 
then I think there will be more of archaism than real life in their 
pretensions to “free music.” 

M. Rolland has a remarkable instinct for the rare and 
precious qualities of Berlioz’s music. He quotes Schumann’s 
comment on the freedom of Berlioz’s rhythms in the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique: 

The present age has certainly not produced a work in which 
similar times and rhythms combined with dissimilar times and 
rhythms have been more freely used. The second part of a phrase 
rarely corresponds with the first, the reply to the question ..--+ 
apparently music is showing a tendency to go back to its begin- 
nings, to the time when the laws of rhythm did not yet trouble her; 
it seems that she wishes to free herself, to regain an utterance 
that is unconstrained and raise herself to the dignity of a sort of 
poetic language. 

M. Rolland then.quotes Hugo Wolf’s comment: “Oh, how 
I love, honour and reverence Schumann for having written 
this article alone,” and we may follow Wolf in honouring 
Schumann, who proceeds to comment on Berlioz’s wonderful 
freedom of melody in these words : 

Some phrases taken separately have such an intensity that they 
will not bear harmonising—as in many ancient folk-songs—and 
even an accompaniment spoils their fulness. 

That is true criticism—profound, illuminating and # 
hundred years in advance of its time ; for even to-day you 
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will find critics complaining of Berlioz’s thinness or poorness 
of harmony—supersaturated as they are with mere notes 
and completely devoid of sensibility! The Symphonie 
Fantastique was written of contemptuously in the Observer 


a fortnight ago! But if Berlioz—who wanted to form a 
rhythm class at the Paris Conservatoire—were alive to-day 
he would see in the music of Debussy and other modern 
French composers that a notable advance in rhythmic 
freedom has been made. 

Schumann’s criticism stimulates Rolland to another 
flash of insight : 

Berlioz’s musical phrases pulse and flow like life itself... . 
his is an art of peculiar sensitiveness more delicately expressive 
than that of Wagner; not satisfying itself with modern tonality, 
but going back to old modes—a rebel as M. Saint-Saén remarks to 
the polyphony which had governed music since Bach’s day, and 
which is perhaps, after all, “a heresy destined to disappear.” 

Polyphony may not be destined to disappear, but may, on 
the contrary, win a new freedom ; nevertheless my indiffer- 
ence and even occasional antipathy to the music of Bach is 
due to the fact that it is for the most part chained in an 
inexorable logic. For most people logic is the intellectual 
element in art, but I think there are finer qualities of higher 
intellectual value than this formal logic. What I should 
call poetic expressiveness is one of them. Counterpoint is— 
by comparison with a single created melody—formal, how- 
ever free. Take the Mastersingers overture. I deny that 
the contrapuntal skill with which Wagner combines his 
three themes together in that overture (although it is “ free” 
counterpoint by the old text-books !) has any of the finer 
poetic expressiveness. It is impressive rather than expres- 
sive, just as a juggler’s skill might be. The chief poetic 
meaning or beauty there is in this overture resides in the 
themes themselves, particularly the prize-song; the building 
of these themes into an overture is an intellectuai act, just 
as the invention of the themes themselves was, but it is an 
intellectual act of a different and, I maintain, inferior kind 
to the creation of the themes; although I will admit that 
inasmuch as it is not altogether purely formal but, from 
the academic standpoint, “ free,” it has a certain expressive- 
ness. 

It is thus not mere whimsicality that makes me place 
Mozart higher than Bach. I find a greater melodic freedom 
and poetic intensity in Mozart, who can be far more expres- 
sive in a bare outline than Bach in the most thickly woven 
chorale. In fact, to compare them is like comparing a 
beautiful line drawing with a good Axminster carpet. 
Berlioz and Wagner make a parallel case. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
(To be continued.) 


Drama 


THE PELICAN 


ASTER JACOBUS DE VITRIACO in his book 
of the wonders of the East tells us “ that 
the pelican loveth too much her children. 

For when the children be haught, and begin to wax 
hoar, they smite the father and mother in the face, 
wherefore the mother smiteth them again and slayeth 
them. And the third day, the mother smiteth herself 
in her side, that the blood runneth out, and sheddeth 
that hot blood on the bodies of her children. And 
by virtue of that blood, the birds that were before 
dead quicken again.” Jacobus de Vitriaco, who died 
in 1240, was a crv’s ding bishop and the Miss Rosita 
Forbes of his day. He wrote three books about the 
East which had a considerable success. Subsequent 
Investigations on the part of zoologists have thrown 
doubt on his account of the pelican. Miss Josephine 
Victor acted the Pelican very well; indeed, she 
acted it with a rare degree of sincere emotion. If I 
am not mistaken, she was in tears herself at the close 
of the play, and her gestures and intonations were in 





perfect accord with the character throughout. Indeed, 
all the acting was decidedly good, as good as acting 
can be when the characters are stockish: a loving, 
warm-hearted old nurse (Miss Rosina Filippi); a 
proud, paralytic old soldier, who often says “ damn” 
and apologises (Mr. Fred Kerr); an eminent friendly 
K.C. (Mr. Charles Cherry) ; a family butler (Mr. Stafford 
Hilliard), who hovers sympathetically in the background 
with a stoop; and a gay, thoughtless boy called Robin 
(Mr. Robert Andrews), who wants to be a soldier— 
and as acting can be, when the situations of a play often 
compel actors to stand by motionless in considerate, 
deeply concerned and (if possible) natural attitudes, 
while one of them is playing a passage of high emotion 
which the audience has already foreseen. The signal 
is down in every case long before the train comes 
rushing in. That is the defect of this play. 

At the end of the first act, when ‘“ Wanda,”’ who 
has been divorced that afternoon, offers Marcus the 
child for the sake of its future, and because it is his, and 
he refuses because he believes it to be a bastard, we 
know that she is telling the truth and that later on 
Marcus Heriot will want his heir. At the end of the 
second (fifteen years later) we know that the boy wil 
want to leave his devoted mother. The recognition of 
him by old Sir John Heriot, who mistakes him for Marcus, 
is prepared by our being told (unnecessarily) that the old 
gentleman, since his stroke, has been suffering from 
the delusion that Marcus himself is his deceased 
brother and that his grandson is at school; and, 
granted the title, which symbolises maternal devotion, 
we know that Wanda will end by surrendering her 
lover in order to legitimatise Robin by remarrying 
his father. All goes by book; and, as always happens 
when the poignant unexpected rhythm of life is absent 
from a play, interest has to be maintained by sentiment 
and probabilities have to be dodged. We feel that 
the dramatists have said to themselves, what a 
“dramatic scene ’’ it will make, if the old grandfather 
mistakes his grandson for his own son, in the presence 
of the boy’s father, thus opening the eyes of the latter 
to the youth’s paternity. What a chance, too, for a 
‘* character actor’ to exhibit a doddering and touching 
tenderness, reaching a climax in the glass raised to 
drink the lad’s health (a fine old port has a value which 
such plays never omit to stress) falling from his 
trembling hand! And very well Mr. Kerr did it. 
But such scenes are never worth leading up to carefully 
and transparently. The experienced playgoer knows 
that they are easy to act; the momentary enthusiasm 
they rouse is obligatory rather than spontaneous, 
and they leave behind an impression of contrivance 
which undermines faith in the dramatic handling of 
the issue to come. 


When in the last act Mr. Charles Cherry was standing 
in the rose-covered porch of Wanda’s little home, his 
face gravely set in commiseration, while she was asking 
Robin to choose between life with her and life with 
his newly-discovered father, I could hardly forgive 
an experienced lawyer and man of the world for not 
stepping forward and ruining the whole play with 
a suggestion. “My dear Wanda,” he ought to 
have said, ‘Marcus's request that you should give 
up M. Lauzun and marry him for Robin’s sake is not 
only preposterous but unnecessary. The fix is not so 
bad as that. It is quite true that Robin cannot other- 
wise inherit the title, but, bless me, Marcus can adopt 
him and tell everybody he made a areadful mistake 
fifteen years ago. He explained in the last act (perhaps 
rather rashly) that the estate was not entailed on the 
heir to the title. Robin can go into the army, have 
a splendid career, and he can inherit everything and 
live the life he prefers, without your making yourself 
and M. Lauzun wretched.” 


DesMOoND MacCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ISS ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE’S new edition 

M of her life of Byron (Methuen. 15s.) is just out. 
It is the best complete life of Byron. It was 

first published in 1912, and since then several important 
books have appeared concerning Byron. The two volumes 
of Correspondence chiefly with Lady Melbourne (Murray, 
1922), the new edition of Astarte by the late Lord Lovelace 
containing letters which passed between Lady Byron, 
Augusta Leigh, and their common friend Mrs. Villiers. 
These letters Lord Lovelace withheld originally on the 
advice of Leslie Stephen. Then there are other books: In 
Whig Society by Mabell, Countess of Airlie, containing 
letters from Lady Melbourne, The Journal of Henry Edward 
Fox (1924), Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Byron: The Last Phase 
(1924) and Mrs. Olwen Campbell’s Shelley and the Unro- 
mantics (1924). Miss Colburn Mayne has revised her 
work in the light of these recent publications, but only in 
one instance has it led her “ to abandon a position taken 
up in 1912.” Her opinion of Trelawny has fallen. This 
must be due to the two last books mentioned. But although 
nothing that has been published since she wrote in 1912 
has altered her view of Byron himself, recent information 
has enabled her to improve what was already a very 
admirable biography, and to support her interpretations 
by fresh facts. She is one of those rare biographers who 
can not only sift and arrange masses of material, but 
assimilate them imaginatively; and in spite of having 
strong tastes in human nature, as a biographer should, can 
keep a level head when it comes to summing up. She can 
be subtle when subtlety is required, and sensible when 
commen sense ought to have the last word—and she is 
(how rare this is!) enthusiastic about Byron without 
slurring over his faults or incidents which are likely to damp 


the enthusiasm of others. 
* x * 


There is only one comment among the many she makes 
upon his character and career upon which she lays stress 
out of proportion to its value; one, indeed, which seems 
to me to be rather empty when one examines it. 
Chapter XIV. is headed “*A Man’s Man.” She says, 
** Everything that was delightful, even (one might go so far 
as to say) everything that was good in him, emerged for 
men alone. A woman, perceiving this, becomes aware of a 
stirring of envy. He would have been so well worth loving 
like that ; but like that no woman, of all those in his life, 
ever knew him. We are more fortunate nowadays. Men 
show us the man’s side sometimes; and hence it is that 
one often finds the modern woman in love with Byron’s 
ghost. She is persuaded—and not without justification— 
that if Byron had lived to-day, he would have liked women 
better ; and that women, liking him better, would more 
wisely and more happily have loved him. However that 
may be, it is the man’s side to which in this chapter I wish 
to draw attention.” And in so far as is consistent with 
keeping the stream of narrative running (1812-1814) she 
contrasts his behaviour in friendship with the generalisation 
that, ‘“‘ where women ruled he was a blighted being—in a 
meaning different from the usual meaning of that phrase ”’ 

. . » “It cannot be too sedulously borne in mind that, 
for love in all its phases and disguises, he was the senti- 
mentalist to an extent so great as to absolve us from 
sympathy, not to say serious interest.” 

* * * 

Miss Mayne also thinks that his best letters were written 
to men. This may be true, but many of those best ones 
were written for private publication in Murray’s parlour, 
and friendship was a minor stimulant in their case. I doubt 
myself, by the by, if he ever wrote better letters than he 
did occasionally to Lady Melbourne and to his half-sister. 
However, this has little bearing on Miss Mayne’s point, 


which is that Byron became a different and inferior being 


in relation to women. He seems to me to have been, on 
the contrary, much the same—himself—both in friendship 
and in love, and to have had the same defects both as 
friend and as a lover, as well as the same delightful qualities 
in both relations. I admit that it might at first sight look 
as though he must have been a more faithful man as g 
friend. When the end comes Hobhouse and Moore are 
still in his life, but where are Mary Charworth, Caroline 
Lamb, Lady Oxford, Lady Frances Wedderburn, Claire, 
Marianna Segati? Where are the snows of yester year? 
But the difference lies not in Byron as friend as com. 
pared with Byron as a lover, but in the nature itself of 
these relationships. Friendship is tough and untender; 
it will stand in middle life a lot of knocking about. There 
is plenty of evidence that he often tried its toughness. What 
startles and shocks, however, now his affairs have been 
exposed to view, is the ruthless disloyalty of his comments 
upon his loves as soon as they began to bore or bother 
him. Leigh Hunt opened his eyes at Byron’s remarks 
upon the Guiccioli. But he was just the same towards his 
friends. He shocked Lady Blessington by the scathing 
contempt with which he spoke of them, and at moments 
when he was heart-starved he could hardly bear even to 
hear his “ man-of-the-world friendships ”’ (Moore, Hob- 
house, ete.) called friendships. He would say he had 
had only one relation in bis life worthy to be called a 
friendship, which was with a man whom he had only met 
once since they were boys (Lord Clare)! And on the 
other hand, there is plenty of evidence that what made 
him so fascinating to women, apart from his looks and his 
fame, was the amusing, reckless naturalness of his com- 
panionship—precisely what also endeared him so much to 
his friends. It was this that made him “ dangerous to 
know ”’; for, far from being a besieging lover, he seems, 
usually, to have required to be wooed first. Indeed, he 
confessed that the smallest sign of reluctance checked him. 
Like all men (and women for the matter of that) he used 
to get tired of the company of the other sex and fly to that 
of his own—and back again; but I can see no evidence 
that he was noticeably “‘a man’s man.” He would have 
got exasperated with Tommy Moore if he had perpetually 
burst in on him like Caroline Lamb (how he would have 
scarified him !), and as bored with Hobhouse as with the 
Guiccioli if he had come out and lived with him, when he 
would have expressed his feelings just as freely. He got 
tired of him in Greece. and Hobhouse went home alone. 


* * * 


The fact is Byron could not stand the feeling of obligation. 
He treated anybody badly who had a claim on him. To 
those who had none to humble—Hodgson or his hideous, 
grumpy old housekeeper, Mrs. Mule—he could be an angel 
of generosity ; but Caroline Lamb, Claire Claremont, his 
wife, Leigh Hunt, Shelley in the matter of the Hoppner 
gossip—all had, or thought they had, claims on him, and 
—sex was not the decisive factor—he behaved with various 
degrees of ruthlessness to them all. 


* * * 


The week before last, writing about Samuel Butler, I 
quoted a fantastically furious and unjust remark of his 
about his namesake, the late Master of Trinity, who was 
the most courteous of men. I thought it interesting as an 
illustration of the kind of wild interpretation Butler's 
isolation as an Ishmaelite led him to put upon the behaviour 
of people he was not accustomed to. From my correspon- 
dence I gather that some readers have misunderstood me. 
I am surprised, for the context made it clear that the 
intention was to throw light on Samuel Butler, not Dr. 
Butler. One correspondent informs me that the story of 
the latter saying, ‘““ Won’t you take a back seat?” 3s 
spurious, and attributed to one Master of Trinity after 
another. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Old Ladies. By Hucn WaLrotre. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Pipers and a Dancer. By Sretia Benson. Macmillan. 6s. 
gard Harker. By Jonn Maserietp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
gehooling. By Paut Server. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Spring Sowing. By Liam O’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Nature of a Crime. By Josreru Conrap and Forp Mappox 
Hvuerrer. Duckworth. 5s. 


The versatility of Mr. Walpole! It would be difficult to 
mention a subject he has not handled or a literary effect he has 
not brought off, and all so wholesomely as well as so expertly. 
Is he not a living proof that modern sophistication can be 

on the outworn virtue of the antique world? For 
instance, this Polchester which he has built up, and of which 
The Old Ladies now depicts one sad corner, is it not a Bar- 
chester with modern improvements ? Do not its Christmas shop 
windows glow with a light as festive as that of Dickens, but 
electric? These three poor old gentlewomen, each so sharply 
individual, and each playing so inevitably her part in the 
tragedy that ends happily for the only lovable one of the three 
—are they not pieces of characterisation that Trollope, Dickens, 
Maupassant and Gissing might have combined to sign? 
“What,” says one of them, “happens to old ladies when 
they have no money and no friends? No one cares about old 
ladies.’ Ah, but Mr. Walpole cares. Nothing human escapes 
his understanding, not even the lowly and forgotten. Does 
not this universality of interest, this combination of strength 
and gentleness, definitely place him as a master ? 


Retro Satanas! Whatever the temptation, these questions 
must be answered with a sturdy No. There are critical 
moments when a stand must be taken against all the evidence, 
and the occurrence of Mr. Walpole is one of these moments. 
For all the evidence is on his side; he simulates the glow of 
health so marvellously as to defy analysis. I can only try 
dogmatically to place him as a phenomenon in relation to the 
spirit of the age, and leave the result to take its chance of 
carrying conviction. 

There have been ages of faith and ages of unfaith. Ours is 
neither; its special mark is the inner malaise radiating from 
the homeless, sensitive and mentally alert minority who can 
accept no spiritual position, not even a negative one, with 
their whole being. Being homeless, the conscious mind strains 
to become ever kinder and cleverer, but the severance of the head 
from the roots entails a progressive falsification and corruption 
of emotional life. Thus love has become the most difficult thing 
in the world ; its flow is poisoned at the source, and we know 
it. Mr. D. H. Lawrence has put it very well: ‘“‘With his mind 
he (the modern man) can dart about among the emotions as 
if he really felt something. It is all a lie; he feels nothing. 
He becomes extraordinarily acute at recognising real feelings 
from false ones, knowing for certain the falsity of his own. 
He has always the touchstone of his own conscious falseness 
against which to test the reality of the falseness of others. 
And he is always exposing falseness in others. He denounces 
falsity in order to triumph in his own greater falsity. Because 
he knows himself absolutely and unspeakably and irremediably 
false.” Now, in relation to this our inner sense of corruption, 
there are, broadly speaking, three possible positions open to 
the intelligent and sensitive. There may be complete denial, 
eyes Shut to the facts, and thoroughgoing acceptance of the 
false for true. Or there may be exploitation of the circle 
which consists in exposing the falseness in others and in oneself, 
with the canker ever at the heart. Or there may be an attempt 
to break the circle by piercing to something behind the falseness. 
Novels can be classified as reflecting these three positions, and 
my novels this week happen to illustrate the classification 
rather well. The importance of Mr. Walpole is that he is the 
most complete and full-blooded embodiment of the first position 
conceivable; this explains his popularity, since it is the only 
comfortable position. Miss Stella Benson is important as a 
beautiful and true example of the second position. Mr. Mase- 
field and the others exemplify some of the many different 
forms that the third position may take. 

As to the first position, many are driven to it by the sheer 
gtinding of fate, and who shall blame them? But for one 
born with a writer’s equipment and sensibility to adopt it is 
the ultimate dishonesty ; he need never have done so. Yet 
this gratuitous sin is, it seems to me, Mr. Walpole’s, with the 
result that all his work is stained to its marrow with a spurious- 
hess that goes the deeper that the amplitude of his powers is 





out of the ordinary. How to prove this I do not know; it is 
a thing that must be felt; and the fundamental sham is here so 
comprehensive and worked out with such consistency that 
(witness his innumerable admirers) it is not easy to feel it for 
what it is. But there is one thing easy to recognise once it 
is pointed out, and this thing is such that, once it is recognised, 
what we took for a fair living body appears as a sapless and loath- 
some skeleton. There is no love in him. In others, as I shall 
suggest presently, this does not matter; there is an obedient 
acceptance of love’s absence that commands respect. But 
Mr. Walpole, with his omnivorous virile embrace, his fingers 
boldly busy with all the keys of the human heart, if there is 
no love in him, is—not nothing, not the frankly commercial 
prostituter of a gift—but something much worse than nothing ; 
a trafficker in spiritual values. Consider, then, since there is no 
mistaking love, whether there is a touch of its wing on his 
work. There is none. He does not love these old ladies ; 
the fact is massive and obvious, like the air we breathe and 
other obvious facts we overlook. There is in his work no love 
for human beings or for the furniture of the world; once this 
is seen, his work is seen to be a pastiche of whatever achieve- 
ment or attitude in life or in letters is uppermost at the moment, 
and his very sensibility to what is good and eminent in literature 
becomes an added offence. 


Writers who faithfully reflect the second position will be 
regarded by future historians as peculiarly typical of our day ; 
for most of us who are not automata are actually engaged in 
exploiting that circle of inner falsity which Mr. Lawrence would 
have us break. Miss Benson will take a high place in this class : 


For real women love was the tree on which the fruit of life was 
hung ; for Ipsie love was a spray of peach-blossom in a fine wind. 
It had no root in her. Nothing that she knew, nothing that she 
desired seemed really rooted in her. Love for her was compounded 
of small blossoming pleasures, the pleasure of gratified vanity, the 
desire for experience, the determination to miss nothing that others 
possessed, the excitement of untried mental intimacy, intoxicating 
insecurity, the pleasure her eyes took in faces, a thrilling pain in 
the diaphragm in the presence of a man—these were her pleasures 
in love. There was, she realised, something missing—given love 
was missing. Whenever she realised this she felt cruelly defrauded 
and loathed herself. 


This self-loathing, which is the centre of poor posturing, Ipsie, 
is the central experience out of which all Miss Benson’s characters 
are drawn. 
ters that are real are examples of falseness exposed. 
is to take a central character of conscious falseness as the touch- 
stone against which to test the falseness of others ; 
differing from Mr. E. M. Forster, a bigger writer of this class, 
who prefers as touchstone someone or something not consciously 
false. 
subtlety, but the subtler she grows the more clearly its funda- 
mental vice stands out. 
only be creative when applied to falsity, and under this condition 
it is impossible to construct either a fable or a pictorial setting 
with the beauty of organic life. Hence there is something unsatis- 
fying and inconclusive, both about the slightness of this tale— 
a girl who goes to China to be married to an Englishman in 
business, only to find him dead after being captured by brigands 
—and about the very truth and delicacy with which the details 
of Chinese life are rendered. 
elements together as art until what Ipsie calls 
breaks the charmed circle of falsity. 
her dead brother symbolises perfection : 


As before, so in Pipers and a Dancer, all her charac- 
Her method 


herein 


She has wrought the method to an astonishing pitch of 


On this method the imagination can 


The fact is nothing can pull these 
** perfection ” 
For Ipsie, who is a painter, 


Words were instinct with him, and every line she saw; but not 
the lines she drew, for she put her vanity, her sense of humour, her 
cynicism and herself into her drawing, not perfection. 


So it is with these writers. At bottom, the reason we enjoy 


their cynicism (though that is too strong a word; there is no 
real growl or snarl among them) and their sense of humour is 
that we respect their recognition that perfection, which depends 
on love, is required, is impossible, and may not be lawfully 
simulated. They may stumble and strike false notes, but 
on the whole they are faithful workers in the darkness. 
is, however, a third possible way of dealing with the problem ; 
an attempt may be made to break the circle, and the attempt 
may take two main forms—heroic romance or heroic realism. 
Both are in the nature of a shot in the dark. 


There 


If we whole- 


heartedly aim at crude facts or at the eagles and trumpets of 
romance on the grand scale, may not perfection unconsciously 
break in? May not the dead brother rise from the dead ? 
Stranger things have happened. 


And so Mr. Masefield tries whether the novel form will com- 
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pass that beauty of which he has pursued the flying skirts in 
verse and drama. Ships, the sea and the jungle, burning deserts 
and icy mountains, murder, lust and intrigue on a tropical 
stage—he works in Sard Harker with much the same material 
as Joseph Conrad, but to other ends. T'wo souls are destined 
for one another, a girl and a strong silent Englishman, first 
officer in a clipper. A secular train of bloody events, including 
a revolution and the establishment of a dictatorship, in the 
fulness of time sends the hero, who has been warned by dreams 
to be ready, to a certain house to tell the girl that she is in danger. 
He does not know the nature of the danger, which in fact is a 
plot by a magician, who personifies the powers of evil, to abduct 
the girl. But he gives the warning, misses his ship, and is 
carried blindly to the final rescue through a series of trials that 
test his manhood to the utmost. Nothing but his dream- 
knowledge pulls him through. The terrors of this quest show 
a sense of something which, if Mr. Masefield could have made it 
dominant, instead of a rather arbitrary thread in a thrilling 
yarn of adventure, might easily have accomplished the miracle ; 
easily, because his sense of beauty is true and his executive 
power great. As it is, from failure to recognise the significance 
of his theme, he does not avoid unconvincing melodrama at the 
end or incoherence in the whole. Thus perfection escapes, as it 
does not escape in a film now showing at Drury Lane, The Thief 
of Bagdad, in which essentially the same theme is treated without 
literary preoccupations. This is a sign and a portent; the 
circle, which high literary distinction cannot break, broken by 
the film. 

Schooling, a first novel, is a remarkable piece of thorough- 
going realism. It describes with photographic accuracy the 
details of life at a third-rate boys’ school in the southern suburbs. 
The masters live in, and the point of view is that of their common- 
room ; what is important is not the boys’ psychology but the 
bickerings and intrigues of the masters. A stale, sticky vul- 
garity pervades the scene, from which the only escape is amatory 
adventure in London of the kind called sordid. Readers who 
like slices of life (I do) will find the book fascinating; it is quite 
unpretentious, without affectations, with no ideas and with 
no message, but with a direct sense of life and of fun. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Selver’s work may be praised as a tiny attempt 
(its actual bulk is large) to break the circle ; like a mouse gnawing 
on steel. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s attempt, of which the sketches collected 
in Spring Sowing are the latest product, is more ambitious, 
with more emotional implications. I am always suspicious of 
escape through the “ stark” and the “ elemental,’’ and when 
the starkness is that of Irish peasants I am doubly suspicious. 
That his work shows great skill and often considerable power 
cannot be denied, but we remain on our guard. He describes 
the squalor, drunkenness and suffering of peasants and the 
suffering of animals. The line between the pathetic and the 
funny in these pieces is extremely ill-defined, so that even when 
there seems to be mere tragedy, as when the cow plunges over 
the cliff after the still-born body of her calf, we cannot away 
with an uneasy sense of being cheated. This quality, which is 
connected with Irish humour and wistfulness, points to the 
presence of cruelty in love, and where there is cruelty the circle 
must remain adamantine. 

The Nature of a Crime is an exhumed short story in collabora- 
tion between Joseph Conrad and Mr. F. M. Hueffer, and its only 
interest is the preface (Mr. Hueffer also contributes a preface) 
which Joseph Conrad wrote last June. “ As it stands,” he 
says, “‘ what impresses me most is the amount this fragment 
contains of the crudely materialistic atmosphere of the time of 
its origin, the time when the English Review was founded.” 
A true and deep word. The time was one when the natural 
thing was sentiment with no intention or consciousness of spiritual 
significance, and we have since travelled a long road, through a 
world-war, to the state of things which is the subject of this 
article. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


MAZZINI 


Mazzini. By Epyra Hinkiey. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Mazzini is not one of those historical characters who benefit 
by sentimental treatment, if only because he lends himself to 
it too easily. To appreciate Mrs. Hinkley’s treatment of his 
life requires a more robust appetite for what the Americans call 
**sob stuff’ than most people possess whose literary tastes 
take them outside the circle of the latest popular novel. She 
writes with rather overwhelming fluency, and does not always 
appreciate the fact that her hero loses rather than gains by 
invidious comparisons with others whose outlooks and methods 
of work are different from his. The best way to make out a 





case for Mazzini is not to abuse Cavour, and the real point about 
him is that he reached heroic stature in spite, and not because, 
of a positive mania for self-sacrifice. 

It takes all sorts to make a world, and no doubt really unselfish 
people have their place in it : think how invariably they respong 
to the acid test of washing up on a picnic, and how quick 
are to act on the maxim that two is company and three is none, 
Nevertheless, there are at least two valid objections to the 
society of the unselfish : one is the lurking fear that they neve, 
enjoy anything, that there is nothing they would not chee. 
fully endure, and the other, the sense of moral inferiority which 
they inevitably induce in their companions. There must haye 
been something of this double disqualification for the society 
of ordinary people about Mazzini, and after reading Mrs. Hi 
one feels that there was a great deal. Like Lord Lundy, he 
hero is “ far too freely moved to tears.” From his very earliest 
years he positively pursued unhappiness, and throughout his 
life eluded even the subtle temptation of getting a certain amount 
of satisfaction out of this success. The numerous ladies who 
fell in love with him, from girls of fifteen to broken-hearted 
widows with grown-up children, all caused him exquisite pain, 
not because he wanted to marry any of them, but because he 
did not. And although to the end of his life he was on excellent 
terms with all of them and still a bachelor, he continued to suffer 
for their sakes. He was one of those people who, as Mr 
Hinkley is at pains to point out, show incredible ingenuity \, 
piling on the agony of any given crisis. Just as some people, 
not content with a cold bath in the morning, dry themselves 
with a towel resembling chain armour, so Mazzini, when he had 
been without sleep for five nights and was in instant peril of 
being arrested as a conspirator, would wait to seek safety in 
flight until he had written a note to his landlady in England 
to assure her of his comparative safety. Having organised an 
armed rising and been forced to see a perfectly incompetent 
general put in charge of it, he would join as a volunteer in the 
ranks and during a march of twenty-four hours’ duration would 
load himself up with other people’s rifles, and apologise after. 
wards for fainting from fatigue. This kind of thing is all very 
well in the lives of the Saints, but no wonder it sometimes 
rather baffled Cavour. 

The fact is that when Mazzini is compared with the other 
great religious genius of the nineteenth century, Newman, it is 
the strength and not the weakness of his character that needs 
emphasis. With Italians as with dons, there are certain rather 
irritating traits which may be taken for granted: Mazzini’s 
unselfishness, his volubility in lamentation, his fertility in 
sympathetic verbiage, was really all of a piece with the invincible 
hopefulness, the naive credulity, the blunders, the vagueness 
in organisation which made him the very type of the Italian 
in England. But below all this unsubstantial superstructure 
there was something of the same hard, almost fierce, intensity 
of belief and passion as underlay Newman’s sensitiveness and 
introspection. If either had been the dear good man that 
their injudicious admirers imagined them to be, there would be 
no accounting for their power of influencing others. There may 
have been times when they both struck the attitude of the 
consumptive young curate who kills himself slumming, but 
Mazzini, when he ruled the Roman Republic, and Newman, 
when he wrote the “ Apologia,” did something which only 
years of self-discipline and the inspiration of a noble spirit 
could have made possible. There were muscles of steel in both 
those frail bodies, the glint of real passion in those mild eyes, 
and the certainty of a divine mission behind that mask of 
melancholy resignation. ‘So both were loved and honoured 
by those whose allegiance is not won by mere pathos ; and 2 
both there was a touch of genius which, for all their patent 
failure to cope with the hard facts of life, set them high above 
the commonplace companions who often paid heavily for theit 
mistakes, and made them the peers if not the betters of the 
Mannings and the Cavours: 

I have had the honour to know Mr. Mazzini for a series of yeas, 
and whatever I may think of his practical skili in worldly affairs, 

I can with great freedom testify to all men that he, if I have ever 

seen one such, is a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 

veracity, humanity and nobleness of mind, one of those rare men 
numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this world, who are 
worthy to be called martyr souls, who in silence, piously in thet 
daily life, understand and practise what is meant by that. of 

Italian democracies and ‘‘ Young Italy’s” sorrows, of extraneous 

Austrian Emperors in Milan and chimerical old Popes, I kno¥ 

nothing and desire to know nothing; but this other thing I 40 

know, and can here declare publicly to be a fact, which fact al 

of us who have occasion to comment on Mr. Mazzini and his affairs 
may do well to take along with us, as a thing leading to new cles 
ness, and not to new additional darkness, regarding him and them. 
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So wrote Thomas Carlyle to the editor of the Times on June 15th, 
1844, at the time when Mazzini’s letters were proved to have 
been opened by the English Government. Mrs. Hinkley has, 
any way, done service to her hero by printing this passage, 
and no doubt the judicious reader will be able to give it sufficient 
weight to put into true proportion all the data about broken 
hearts, all the advice to young mothers, all the letters to titular 
nephews and nieces (urging them “to learn, my darling, that 
God has placed us here not to enjoy ourselves, but to do good 
to others who stand in need of it”), all the abuse of Cavour, 
and the indiscriminate charity to distressed organ-grinders, 
all the vague talk about God and the people, and all the half- 
hearted conspiracies and optimistic bungling. Mazzini was not a 
compatriot of St. Francis for nothing: he had the same love 
of birds and men, the same almost morbid attraction for the 
proken-winged of both categories. Both had in them something 
of the spirit of that unhappy person Brother Juniper, who, 
when upbraided for his habit of seesawing, replied that he did 
it to humble himself. But Brother Juniper was not a saint, 
and both Francis and Mazzini were. 


A CRITICISM OF CRITICISM 


European Literature in the Nineteenth Century. BENEpETTO 
Croce. Translated by D. Arnsire. Chapman and Hall. 16s. 


The title ofthis work is not too well chosen. This book by Croce 
js not, as one is led to suppose, a survey of European literature 
in the last century. It consists of a number of essays on various 
figures in the literature of that century, many of them not 
among the greatest. The only Englishman in a list of twenty- 
five is Sir Walter Scott; and Scott is chosen by the famous 
Neapolitan philosopher merely to be made an example of. 
We must not do Croce an injustice, however, for his book in 
the Italian was entitled Poetry and Non-Poetry, which is quite 
another story. Here is the clue to the selection of his authors. 
As readers of Mr. Walkley’s articles in The Times are aware, 
Croce is the discoverer of a very precious theory of aesthetics, 
a theory of which he never lets go. The authors of whom he 
is most impelled to write are those, therefore, who have been, 
for one reason or another, particular objects of the attention 
of previous critics who have either proceeded from a false 
aesthetic or have simply expressed a brilliant individual 
caprice. As he observes in an introductory note, it is legitimate 
to say that what he provides is a criticism of criticism, although 
“a criticism of poetry cannot fail to form one whole with the 
criticism of the criticism of poetry.” 

Professor Croce’s general philosophy is Hegelian; but his 
aesthetic is independent of Hegel and is partly inspired by 
Vico, a recently rediscovered writer of the seventeenth century, 
also from Naples. There is not much, therefore, that he finds 
good in his more immediate predecessors in criticism. Flaubert, 
various commentators have observed, satisfied himself in 
Salammbo, a work which must be deemed inferior to L’ Education 
Sentimentale and to Madame Bovary. It is certainly true that 
he so satisfied himself. ‘“ But the statement that followed 
filled me with astonishment ; that in so doing he acted ‘ like 
all great artists’ who only write to ‘satisfy themselves.’ ” 
The critics hit upon a truth and proceed to rob it of its signifi- 
cance. Similarly, Mr. Gosse is right in calling Walter Scott 
a gentleman ; but we had asked if Walter Scott were a poet. 
The professor is sometimes rather tart ; but can he be accurately 
translated as saying, ‘“‘such a person as Gosse”? Of the 
two kinds of French critics he prefers the psychological and 
impressionistic to the doctrinaire and systematic : Sainte-Beuve 
and Lemaitre to Taine and Brunetiére. The latier obscure 
“ even those evident truths which are to be found in the popular 
consciousness.” They are dominated “ by the intellectualistic 
and dogmatic spirit which forms an obstacle to the comprehen- 
sion of art.” But it is not undesirable that the critic should 
be a philosopher ; on the contrary, so far as one makes the 
hecessary distinction between the logical and intuitive activities, 
80 far is one a philosopher. 

There are few points in the current debate on the nature 
of poetry to which Professor Croce does not allude in one or 
other of his essays, contributing his consistent and coherent 
view with emphasis and certainty. He will agree with Mr. 

tge Moore—is Mr. Moore the “ British writer ” he mentions 
who confessed that he had never read a line of Schiller, but 
knew from the sound of his name that he was one of those authors 
who extract vast yawns from the breast? There is something 
im it; the name of a celebrated man becomes impregnated 


with all the impressions aroused by his work ; one may gather 


a good deal from a name (the essay on Schiller). He will agree 
with Mr. Moore that fashions change, ideas, moralities become 
common quickly (the essay, a rather savage one, on George 
Sand and the religion of love): pure poetry remains. But 
pure poetry for the Professor is not confined to objective poetry, 
poetry about things. Certainly, there is no such thing as 
philosophical poetry (the essay on de Vigny), except one speak, 
like the popular definition, metaphorically. Poetry, however, 
can proceed from passionate personal meditation on the conflict 
of God and Nature, Joy and Sorrow, etc.; as it does with 
de Vigny, or with the Italian writer Manzoni, now out of fashion, 
to whom Professor Croce, although he does not share Manzoni’s 
ideal, pays one of his highest tributes. Here is one who might 
be called a moral poet—human feelings and affections in his 
work are subordinated to ethical feeling—if, again, the term 
be used metaphorically. But the Promessi Sposi is not an expo- 
sition of a system of ethics; it is vision, certainly the vision 
of one to whom the world is supported and corrected by the 
moral ideal. The implied philosophy is not (as Shakespeare’s 
is, “‘ where the world is in the power of the forces that form 
it and transform it’’) Croce’s truth; but he can put Manzoni 
higher than Sand, who really chiefly represented a practical 
side of life and “‘ regarded art as an outlet for her own sensibility 
and intellectuality,” or than Scott whose activity was also 
mainly practical, or even than Leopardi who constantly falls 
into didactism, and a didactism (though, so far as poetry is 
concerned, this, perhaps, is neither here nor there) which is 
not that of a thinker. To speak of a pessimistic poet is to 
condemn (the essay on Leopardi) a pseudo-philosopher ; because 
blame inflicted upon reality (or praise attributed to it) has no 
other foundation than that of a movement of passion, occasioned 
by events or caprice. Croce is more sympathetic towards 
Baudelaire than towards Leopardi, for he finds a certain 
originality and also a sincerity in the Frenchman’s “Satanism " : 
the case offers an interesting example of torments which had 
little to do with the practical life, for, with Baudelaire as with 
all real artists, the life of the imagination had always the upper- 
hand. ‘“ Great poetry is always essentially béte,”’ he wrote, 
anticipating Croce. In various passages in this book and in 
varied words, Croce gives his own definition of poetry ; what he 
quotes from Baudelaire is as clear as anything of his own: 
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“The principle of poetry is simply this, human aspiration to 
a@ superior beauty, and it manifests itself by means of an 
enthusiasm, a transport of the soul, altogether independent of 
passion, which is an intoxication of the heart, and of truth, 
which is the food of reason.” 

Croce’s view of the poetic gift still provokes criticism ; enough 
for the reader of the present volume to enjoy the ingenious 
consistency with which he applies that view over so wide a 
field of literary production. Always, too, without pedantry ; 
the robust Italian humorist and the tolerant book-lover (he 
can enjoy—and why would he not as a lover of documents ?— 
the romantic engravings of an erotic maniac of the period in a 
book of George Sand) nicely balance the theorist. And we 
need not object to his theory on the ground that it disposes of 
too many reputations and leaves few untouched. He quotes 
from Ariosto: 

Many the swans that fly, but few and far 

Swans and true poets of are; 
“the others are journalists, orators, conversers, narrators, 
composers of moving or pleasing Works ” : contributors to the 
Culturgeschichte of their times. 

It is a not uncomfortable thought. We can leave most of 
= history of poetry to the historians and the students of 
culture. 


BERNARD GILBERT 


Bly Market. By BerNarp GitBerT. Palmer. £2 2s. 


Mr. Bernard Gilbert’s latest book suggests inevitably com- 

parison between him and Mr. James Joyce. The latter in 
Ulysses describes one day in the life of a man. The former in 
Bly Market describes one day in the life of a small rural com- 
munity. Mr. Joyce adopts an original literary form. Mr. 
Gilbert’s technique also is novel, though scarcely so extreme. 
His book is of abnormal length, though its two hundred thousand 
words do not rival Ulysses. His detail, though remarkable, is 
less comprehensive and, it may be added, less salacious than 
that of Mr. Joyce. Bly Market has its purple passages, but one 
does not see it being banned by the police. Mr. Gilbert is 
salacious only incidentally, and upon occasion he relapses into 
the use of the dash, whereas Mr. Joyce would scorn to call an 
agricultural implement anything so inoffensive as a spade. 
Finally, Mr. Gilbert in this work has joined the band of authors 
who publish in limited editions. The present edition is limited 
to one thousand copies, of which only 875 are for sale. 
__ This restriction of his public is to be regretted, for in his latest 
work Mr. Gilbert shows a firmer grasp both of his matter and 
his manner than in any of his earlier books. Bly Market, to 
which he gives the sub-title of Moving-Pictures of a Market-Day, 
is the sixth of the twelve volumes which, when completed, will 
go to make up his comprehensive study of the life of a typical 
English rural community under the general title of Old England. 
It therefore marks the half-way house in the development of a 
literary experiment not hitherto attempted in English. Its 
predecessors, Old England, King Lear at Hordle, Tyler of Barnet, 
The Rural Scene, and Cross Lights, adopted respectively the media 
of what Mr. Gilbert called “‘ a God’s-eye view,” of plays, of a 
novel, of poems, and of tales. Bly Market might be summed up 
as a medley of these varying forms of literary expression. It is 
partly narrative, partly dramatic, and, though it is mostly in 
prose, ends in verse. Its construction gives the author scope 
for new departures in technique. 

The action—if that is a proper word to apply to Mr. Gilbert— 
covers a market-day on Christmas Eve during the war. The 
book’s sixty-nine ‘“‘ reels ’ depict the activities of the community 
from early morning until midnight. Though the work is cast 
in chronological form, however, the development of the theme 
is the reverse of consecutive. The composite picture of market- 
day is gradually built up as the talk and action of the characters 
introduced hark back and forth. In this, as in his earlier 
books and in the general scheme of the series as a whole, the 
author relies largely, if not chiefly, on cumulative effect. The 
result certainly is extraordinarily impressive, and Mr. Gilbert, 
despite what would seem to be the inherent dullness of his 
material, succeeds in gripping the reader’s attention throughout. 
As his “ reels”’ cover different phases, so he adopts in them 
varying methods of literary presentation. His most original 
form is to have all his characters speak at once, but he seems to 
appreciate himself the difficulties of this particular expression. 

Mr. Gilbert’s publisher claims Bly Market as “the most 
astonishing book produced in England for the last three-quarters 
of a century.”” Though the claim may be dismissed as extrava- 
gant, his series certainly is a work which occupies a place of its 
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own in English literature of to-day. The author is an advyep. 
turous writer, but his publisher is right in laying less stress on his 
originality of manner—an outcome of the movement which, 
though fostered recently by French and American writers, dates 
back as far as Joseph Conrad—than on his solidity of matter, 
“He is dealing forcibly with the oldest themes in the oldest 
atmosphere, and his roots are deep in his native soil.”” Whether 
as Mr. Gilbert suggested in his preface to Tyler of Barnet, 

is fated to move back to the rural order which he depicts 
vividly, or, as others believe, the English countryside is destined 
to decay, in either case this monumental record of its life is g 
work worth doing and worth studying. 


PLAGUE 


The Great Plague in London in 1665. By W. G. Bet. Lane. 255, 


This is a veritable history of the Great Plague. For two 
centuries Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year has been widely 
accepted by the ordinary reader as if it were not merely good 
history, but an authentic contemporary account—although 
Defoe was only four years old at the time of the Plague and did 
not publish the Journal until he was over sixty. Mr. Bel 
finds himself ‘‘ unable to regard the Journal as anything other 
than a historical novel,” and amply justifies his criticism by 
voluminous references to original and unimpeachable documents, 
He has accomplished a most painstaking and useful piece of 
work, a little longer perhaps than it need have been, but with 
the great merits of being full and clearly reliable. 

Many readers will learn with surprise that the “ Great 
Plague” of 1665 was by no means an isolated phenomenon. 
During the previous century London had had scarcely a single 
year of freedom from the Plague, and had suffered several bad 
epidemics. There were probably over 100,000 deaths in 1665, 
but there had been 15,000 in 1593, 40,000 in 1625, 14,000 in 
the years 1640-47 and so on. The year 1665 was a specially 
bad plague year only in the same sense as 1918 was a specially 
bad influenza year. 

It was a remarkable year in other respects, for throughout 
the summer months, during which the plague raged, there was 
no rain. Wind and rain seemed to have disappeared. For 
weeks on end there was not a breeze. The very birds seemed to 
pant for breath. There had been first a great frost, which held 
to the end of March, then a few showers in April, and then no 
more rain at all until the second week in August. Only towards 
the end of September did the weather really break, and the 
Plague began to disappear at once. The connection must 
surely have been causal. Nevertheless it is quite clear that the 
weather was only a contributory factor. If all the physical 
circumstances of 1665, including the presence of widespread 
infection, were to be reproduced in London to-day, instead of 
100,000 deaths there would probably only be a few hundred 
or perhaps only a few score. In 1665 the only method of 
‘isolation’? that was practised was the sealing up of every 
house in which a single case of plague was discovered. Guards 
were placed at the doors and no one was allowed to go in o 
out for at least several weeks. If any of the inhabitants, 
numbering perhaps twenty or thirty, of such a house survived 
they were lucky. But of course many escaped to spread 
infection—infection which with more reasonable methods they 
would never have incurred. Moreover, a very great part of 
the horror of the Great Plague was evidently due to this 
inhuman system of incarceration and the horror itself reduced 
the normal powers of resistance and facilitated the spread of 
the disease. 

We know now that Bubonic Plague is carried by the parasites 
of the black house rat, and Mr. Bell nctices the curious fact 
that the gradual disappearance of the black rat corresponded 
in time with the gradual disappearance of the Plague at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The fierce brown mt 
invaded England and soon almost entirely replaced its weaker 
rival. The black rat lived by choice with man and in mens 
houses—especially wooden houses ; the brown is found chiefly 
in sewers, docks, granaries, ricks, farmyards and hedgerows; 
it avoids man as the black rat did not, and so throughout 
Europe the chances of man being attacked by rat fleas have 
been vastly decreased. b 

One fact about the Great Plague was very noteworthy ™ 
this connection, namely, that very few members of the upp 
classes were attacked. The mortality returns included not # 
single alderman, not a single magistrate and only a few doctors. 
It was quite properly described in contemporary manuscripts 
as “the poore’s plague.” It was due to poverty below 
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ignorance above. The poverty of London is perhaps worse 
to-day than it was in 1665, but we are not so ignorant. That 
such a pestilence should ever recur on any such scale in a 
modern European city is practically impossible. 


FRITIOF’S SAGA 


Fritiof’s Saga. By E. Tecntr. Translated by C. D. Lococx. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


After a century, the famous Swedish poem, which caught a 
Europe, that had survived Macpherson, by storm and awakened 
the aged Goethe to enthusiasm, must, with its melancholy and 
romantic strains, its debt in spirit to Schiller, and in substance 
to Oehlenschliger, seem rather old-fashioned. Bishop Tegnér 
anticipated Lord Tennyson in making his heroes sufficiently 
presentable for the drawing-room and in expunging their rude 
oaths, indeed, the cultured love-song entitled “ Fritiof’s Happi- 
ness” is a perfect aubade and knightly in its sentiments. But 
the episcopal poet had a boyish ompagan delight in alarums and 
incursions that reminds one of William Morris, and an intensity 
of emotion, that, as much as the rapid lyrical interchanges, 
carries on his long narrative. His enthusiasm in his own day 
must have been a salt breeze that swept away the lugubrious 
visions of his compatriots, who were influenced by German 
romanticism, and known as the “Phosophorists.”” His emo- 
tional sincerity came, no doubt, from the tragic unrequited 
passion that finally broke his mind. Many of the charming 
idyllic passages in the poem are memories of his own boyhood, 
but their simplicity will only appeal to a few. An introductory 
note on Tegnér’s life and the Swedish circumstances of his 
masterpiece would, for the general reader, have been an advan- 
tage. The Saga of Fritiof, of a late period such as the Volsun- 
gasaga, “ A Skandinavian Legend of Royal Love,” as the Rev. 
William Strong, one of its earliest translators, calls it, is a simple, 
stirring tale. Fritiof, son of Torsten, a yeoman friend of King 
Bele (Tegnér was proud of his own peasant origin), has been 
brought up with Bele’s daughter Ingeborg. Her brothers, 
on their succession, refuse her hand to Fritiof. Ring, the King 
of Ringrik, after war, weds her. Fritiof, under a strange curse, 
roams as a Viking upon the seas. After many heroic actions, 
upon the death of Ring, he finds again his old love. 

More than twenty versions of the Saga exist in English, 
but as the original was published in complete form in 1825, 
the present one may be regarded as a Centenary Translation. 
Mr. Locock has followed with entire fidelity the twenty-six 
metres of the original, many of them strange to English. The 
difficulties of rendering numerous feminine or dissyllabic rhymes 
in English, without levity, the grammatical exigencies, such as 
the easy use of present participles, are obvious, but Mr. Locock, 
in his very readable, and almost lyrical version, may be con- 
gratulated upon a Pyrrhic victory. 


TAKING TIME SERIOUSLY 


The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. By H. Wmpon Carr. 
Macmillan. 12s. 

There are two kinds of philosopher, the philosopher of prob- 
lems and the philosopher of tendencies. In their moments of 
littleness—quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus—they incline to 
be rude to one another. Yet they are twin brethren. The 
first sees the world as a volume of conundrums to be solved. 
His fate is this: that when he seizes one puzzle it dissolves into 
an unending series of subtler problems and leaves him to chase 
forever the elusive phantom of the infinitely small. The second, 
with his eye upon the future, sees the Universe as a history of 
movements, to be traced and furthered to their appointed goal. 
He, too, must meet his destiny ; for his pot of gold is at the foot 
of a rainbow. He is apt to say in his haste that his brother is 
dull and scholastic, a spinner of webs, a myopic person who 
cannot see the wood for the trees ; while his quieter brother finds 
him heady and uncritical, a fanciful journalist, a paradox- 
monger, a wind moving where it lists, carrying dead leaves. 

The essays now presented to the public in book form bear 
witness that Professor Wildon Carr is a philosopher of tendencies. 
He is delicately sensitive to the unity of the movements in 
modern thought which insist on “taking Time seriously.” 
Most of these essays follow this theme, in its variations through 
the work of Bergson, Croce, and Einstein: follow it simply, 
so that the unity becomes apparent; and expound it lucidly, 
so that a wayfaring man cannot err therein. This gives the 
volume its value, which is indeed considerable, and makes it a 
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pleasure to read. It gives force to the stricture that our philoso. 
phers are largely neglectful of the signs of the times in refusing ¢, 
change their attitude to meet the changing demands of scienge. 
Yet the censured majority might retort, should they desire, th: 
the hounds of progress have often followed a false scent, and that 
originality not seldom consists in mistaking molehills for moy. 
tains. The exposition of Bergson is faithful ; so faithful indeg 
that the hesitancies and paradoxes of that evolutionary Vesuyiy, 
reappear in all their primitive starkness to glare on one another 
with bewildered eyes. Croce, unlike Bergson, is a carefy 
consistent and limited thinker ; and the essays on Croce are the 
best in every way. Those on Einstein and Relativity are » 
understandable that one almosts doubts whether they can ly 
true to their perplexing originals. 

Mr. Carr aims, however, at the definition of this tend 
rather than its bare discovery. He believes that it finds its 
origin in the pressure of positive science. The development of 
biological ideas demands Bergson. The growth of the claims of 
History finds its mouthpiece in Croce. The latest results of 
mathematical physics advance over the “‘ No man’s land” 
between Philosophy and Science under the leadership of Eins. 
tein, and—with a little help from the garrison—capture the 
metaphysical trenches. From such a source the tendency moves 
to the vindication of Idealism, to the triumph of Mind as the 
basic condition of all Reality. It may be so: but at least, there 
is one comment that calls for utterance. There is no mor 
systematic and elaborate evidence of this same tendency tha 
the philosophy of Professor Alexander. It is soaked in the 
atmosphere of Evolution, and acclaims Bergson more critically, 
but not less warmly than do these essays. It is avowedly the 
metaphysical counterpart of the theory of Relativity. And 
Professor Alexander is not an Idealist. 


THREE PLAYS 


Beyond the Horizon, and Gold. By Eucene O’Nem1. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
The Three Barrows. By Cuartes McEvoy. Benn. 3s. 6d, 


A contemporary French philosopher, M. Jules de Gaultier, 
has invented the term bovarysme in order to provide a motive 
for the incessant mutations of the organism. He imagines 
each individual, like the heroine of Flaubert’s novel, to conceive 
itself as other than it is, and the discrepancy between this ides 
and material reality creates those outward struggles which 
appear as development. Mr. O’Neill’s “‘Gold” is a literal and 
symbolic example of this lie in action. A crew shipwrecked 
on a waterless island unearth a case of sham jewellery such 
as is used for native trading. To their thirst-maddened minds 
this worthless trash represents inestimable wealth, and under 
that delusion they murder the man who, having stolen a little 
more than his share of the water supply, was rash enough 
to tell them the truth. They are picked up by a passing vessel, 
but before their rescuers approach they bury the jewellery iD 
order to return later and so avoid sharing it. The captain of 
the crew, in whom the action now centres, returns home and his 
guilty secret estranges him from all those he loved and drives 
him mad. Only when he is brought to realise the truth can his 
tormented mind find relief in death. Gold has some stirring 
moments, but it suffers from being a play ofone idea, and Beyond 
the Horizon is a better specimen of Mr. O’Neill’s dramatic 
manner. Like the other, it is a drama of misconceptions. 
Two brothers, young countrymen, are in love with the same 
girl. One of them is a good sensible fellow who helps to rua 
his father’s farm, the other is an idealist (a little in the Celtie 
Revival manner) who conceives what lies beyond the horizoa 
to be much more glorious than the land under his feet. The 
girl, in a fit of midsummer madness, chooses the dreamet, 
who is forced to get down to farmwork. His brother go 
to sea and makes a way for himself, whilst the others 
incompetence ruins the farm and drags his wife to a life of 
perpetual drudgery. In her misery she cherishes the idea 
the absent brother’s love for her and plans to confess, when 
he returns, that her choice was a mistake. One of the scenes 
in the play shows Mr. O'Neill at his very best. ‘The wife and 
the competent brother have met again, and we watch them 
groping in the darkness of their misconceptions towards tbe 
wounding light of truth. The man believes that the girl nev 
loved him and in his bluff way treads her dreams to bits, apolo- 
gising for having been such a soft fool as to worry her ro 
his tale of love, and when he sees her pain, assuring her that 
had felt as right as rain after a day or two at sea. = 

Mr. McEvoy’s The Three Barrows is a very able play ™ 
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“TO RUN CONCURRENTLY.” 


ag mene of dismal legal phrases are familiar to 
"A us from the reports of criminal trials—those daily 
glimpses into the underworld. One of these phrases sug- 
ests that leaning to mercy which is the glory of our 

lish jurisprudence. A man is found guilty on, say, twe 
counts. The law requires that he shall be sentenced for 
each offence, but mercy provides that the sentences may 

“run concurrently.” 

Does the reader reflect that in many cases two sentences must 
be served to the bitter end? For an innocent woman is serving her 
Sentence concurrently with the guilty man. The man goes to his 
punishment behind prison walls. he woman goes back to the 

ed and shadowed home, to work out her sentence: the struggle 
for bread, the innocent heart-breaking questionings of the children, 
to whom that man in the dock is “ Daddy.” 

Think of such daily scenes as these. Then think that the names 
of 800 such women were added on the books of the Cuurch Army 
Prisoners’ Families Department last year. Think once more, that 
to each woman the C.A. Sister means sympathy, practical help, a 
firm friend until, and usually after, the sentence is served out. 

The first thing is, usually, to find a way to keep the home together. 
Sometimes there is immediate need of food and clothing. Then, if 
the woman can work, she is helped to find employment. All the 
time, of course, the innocent children are helped in any way that 
7 ests itself to a sympathetic almoner. 

_there is copious evidence that many a man has made his first fall 
his last, very largely because he had a home and a brave wife to 
g0 back to, thanks to the C.A. He loves them, though he has failed 

em; that is plain fact, not sentiment, and it is on that fact that 
the C.A. builds up a fine work of reformation. This reaction on 
the prisoners is not a mere “ side line,” it is an integral part of the 
work. “Hope again” is the keyword. Whether a man ts “doing” 
three weeks or ten years, it makes all the difference in the world 

r he has a home, and love, and forgiveness on which to 
anchor himself in his prison musings about the future. 

re are many ways of taking part in this work. Clothing can 
always be usefully disposed of; baby clothes for the little ones; 
SToceries, eggs, etc., for the Sister to take on her visits. Cheques 
should be sent to Pres, CARLILE, D.D., crossed “ Barclays a/c Church 
Amy,” 55 Bryanston St, W.1, payable Preb. Carlile, earmarked 
for Prisoners’ Families.” 


44) LIELLt 
. | 


a) 





Activities of the National Institute for the Blind. 
V.—EMPLOYMENT OF THE BLIND. 





The idea which is behind all the work of the Institute is to teach the 
blind to be, as far as possible, independent. 

It employs a large number of blind people itself, and has a staff of 
blind Secretaries. © blind Secretary shown in the picture takes down 
her notes on an ingenious Braille shorthand machine, and transcribes them 
on an ordinary typewriter as quickly as a girl with sight. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons—H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, HM. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 

Chairnen—CAPTAIN EB. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.B. 

The object of the Institute, the largest institution for the blind in the 
world, is the care and welfare of the blind from birth to old age. 


All donations should be addr to the Hon, Treasurers, National 
Institute for the Blind, 228 Great Port'an | Street, lLendon, W.1. 
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Edwardian convention about a man whose social habits are 
too strong to allow him to bring his emotional impulses to 
fruition. Its realista is good in that the characters never drop 
the masks of unemotionalism proper to their class, and except 
in the scene between the country-girl and her gentleman-lover, 
the conflict is expressed indirectly. It is all very suave and 
well bred, but some of the comedy is exaggerated, and it dates. 
For instance, there is a very pre-war “Bond Street johnny,” 
and a game of ordinary bridge is drawn out to a tiring length. 
There is also a very old and apparently imbecile lady who does 
not speak, but her nose drips incessantly and provides comic 
relief at a very cheap rate. 


CZECH LITERATURE 


A Short Survey of Czech Literature. By F. Cuupona. 
Paul. 5s. 

The young and vigorous Republic of Czecho-Slovakia is 
quickly making up for the centuries of subjugation. Travellers 
tell us of factories as efficient and cheerful as beehives, and it is 
to two young Czech writers, the Brothers Kapek, that we owe 
R.U.R. and The Insect Play, two of the most suggestive dramatic 
entertainments of recent years. We may all, no doubt, confess 
to a pretty high degree of ignorance as to the past literature of 
these twin nations. The general reader is not likely to have 
come across Count Liitzow’s History of ‘Bohemian Literature, 
though he may have read his translation of Comenius’s Labyrinth 
of the World without realising that the name is a Latinisation 
of the Czech ‘‘ Komensky.” The folk ballads of Southern 
Europe have been studied and translated for more than a 
century, by John Bowring for instance, but the only trans- 
lations of modern literature, so far as we know, are those 
of Mr. Paul Selver, from which a representative selection is 
added to this volume. 

Mr. Chudoba has succeeded in giving us a very clear and 
comprehensive view of the subject, from its beginnings in the 
heroic days of national independence, nearly a thousand years 
ago, till its recent deliverance from the foreign tyranny. 

The earliest literature was naturally religious in origin. One 
of their most. popular poems, the carol of Good King Wenceslas, 
took root here as if it were native English. For the Czechs 
are instinctively Protestants, and their first great modern 
figure, John Hus, a greater than Wycliff, was a martyr as well 
as a writer. The wars against the Hussites represented, no 
doubt, political as well as spiritual tyranny, and when the 
Czechs finally lost their independence, the struggle was continued 
in the attempt to keep alive the national language. In this 
the Czechs were more fortunate than the Irish, or perhaps the 
Magyars were really gentler masters than the Sassenach. At any 
rate, when the national revival took definite form towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the poets at once expressed 
themselves in the vernacular. In its literary aspect the revival 
had all the qualities of a romantic movement, even to the 
elaborate forgery of some early heroic literature. Writers of 
European reputation were eagerly translated. The names of 
Byron, Shakespeare, Poushkin, Goethe and Schiller are typical. 
More recently the Czechs have been well served by critics who 
introduced the more significant writers, such as Ibsen, 
Dostoeffsky, Baudelaire and most of the moderns, and so 
stimulated that interplay of ideas which is essential to a modern 
literature. There are, of course, many original poets of reputa- 
tion, but it is notoriously hard to judge poetry in translation. 
These writers strike us, at any rate, as being full of energy, 
and that is all-important in a literature which has to make up 
for so much lost time. The giant of this period is Jaroslav 
Vrehlicky, who wrote himself out by the age of fifty-six, having 
produced about 250 volumes besides earning his living as a 
tutor. About half these volumes are made up of original 
work, the other half being translations from English, French, 
Italian, Magyar, Persian and Chinese poetry. That these were 
not dainty brochures is evident from the fact that they include 
all Dante’s poetry, all the Orlando Furioso, all Gerusaleme 
Liberata, Caméen’s Luciad, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 
all Goethe’s Faust, fifteen of Calderon’s plays, and all Hafiz’s 
Divan! Recent literature has apparently reflected most of the 
movements of Western Europe, but we should welcome a fuller 
history of the last fifty years than was possible in this volume. 


MUTUAL AID ONCE MORE 


Evolution at the Crossways. By H. Remuemmer. Daniel. 6s. 
Mr. Reinheimer has written several books with the object, as 

the present publisher’s puff puts it, of providing a niche for 

good and evil in biology. Briefly, his thesis is that diet is at 
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the bottom of all evolution, and that animals whose meny is » 
composed as not to hurt other living beings are those whig 
survive and improve their status in the world. He is Consistent 
and deplores cruelty to cabbages as definitely as cruelty 4 
sheep and oxen; the best animals “ do not devour their foog, 
plants wholesale, but, as a rule, take only parts, such as can 
spared by the plant without permanent injury.” In this , 
seems to come very near the position of the Erewhonia 
philosopher, who produced convincing arguments that veg. 
tarianism was not humanitarian, with the result that t, 
Erewhonians not only condemned his doctrine, but went bag 
to meat-eating as well. 

Many of his examples of “symbiosis,” or the mutual liyj 
together of two widely-different types of life for common servig, 
will fascinate the reader. Take, for example, what goes on jp 
the soil of our gardens: first, there are bacteria which live » 
ammonium sulphate and form nitrites as a result of ther 
functions; these nitrites are used by other bacteria whid, 
form, in their turn, nitrates, which are valuable “manures” 
and enable higher forms of life to grow. The fact is interesting 
enough, but the theories based on it are preposterous: symbiosis 
bears the same relation to the struggle for existence as all th 
facts gathered years ago by Kropotkin in his Mutual Aig 
and these facts show that one way of winning through is fe 
animals to band together in mutual help, without which alliang 
they would succumb. That France and England helped om 
another does not mean that the late war was not a war at al, 
yet that is what Mr. Reinheimer would have us believe. 
lacks that first requisite of a scientific thinker, a sense of pn. 
portion; his facts are often interesting, but many of them a 
too trifling for a serious scientific work. Thus, he uses the fac 
that the carp, being a weed-feeder, is more difficult for angles 
to catch than some other fish which are carnivorous » 
evidence that living beings cannot afford to ignore the etemi 
laws of good and evil. He regards all forms of predacity » 
intrinsically wicked and believes that they lead inevitably t 
‘“‘ parasitism,’ which is evil incarnate. But no amount o 
predacity has turned a lion or a tiger into a parasite, and itis 
lése majesté to the king of the beasts to say that “all predaceow 
animals are on the road to ugliness.””’ Mr. Reinheimer, in short, 
has a wide acquaintance with what might be called anecdotal 
biology, but his theories, as the reader may gather, are mostly 
pure nonsense. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Skeleton Finger. By Heapon Hitz. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d 


The members of a shooting party, joined by the ladies, are taking 
luncheon in the open, when a crow flies over. An eager Eton boy 







seizes his gun and fires. He misses but the crow drops something § 





it was carrying, and this object, a skeleton finger wearing a sign 
ring, falls upon the table. Not a bad opening for a story of crim 
and its discovery! The ring is the ring of a man who is supposed 
to have died in Canada, a man whose death has given title an 
estates to the giver of the shoot and the luncheon. Obviously if 
it is the dead heir’s ring it is presumably his finger, and as crow 
do not carry bones from Canada, the rest of the skeleton is likely 
to be found in the neighbourhood. The search begins that nigh, 
and before dawn more than one member of the shooting party hu 
committed indiscretions enough to fix suspicion upon him. Te 
skeleton is found, by a search party, and then the hunt for th 
murderer starts in earnest. The hunt is long and complicated, avi 
the plot includes one or two love stories and some well-devised sub 
plots. Suspicion attaches to this one and that and there is a really 
novel thrill at the end, wérthy of old Drury at its most melodramate. 
It is a pity there is a flaw in the conclusion, but flaw there is, 
motives in a story of this kind should always be powerful and. .: 
Well, the author's invention has disastrously failed him at this 
point. 


The Three Oaks Mystery. By Epvcar Wattace. Ward Lok 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s latest detective story has one novel featur 
Villains and victims alike are crooks, and it is only depth of villainy 
that distinguishes them from each other. When the story op® 
Socrates Smith, a wealthy man who has made a hobby of profs 
sional police work, receives a sudden call to visit John Mandle 
old colleague, a famous detective who, some years back with a brothet 
officer, one Bob Stone, had resigned his post at Scotland Yard and 
made a fortune on the Stock Exchange, and is now living ® 
country with Stone for one near neighbour and a mysterious ie 
gentleman for another. Socrates Smith finds on arrival that Man 
is in a state of mortal fear, and at once things begin to happ 
Mandle is found dead lying on the branch of an oak tree shot t 
the forehead, and the unravelling of the one mystery leads to 
discovery of other and remoter crimes. The story is pack 
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The DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


by PERCY MACQUOID and RALPH EDWARDS 


“[ HREE VOLUMES, large folio, printed on the finest art paper, 

each volume containing about 550 illustrations in half-tone and 
20 colour plates, the whole alphabetically arranged. With an Historical 
Introduction by H. Avray Tuippinc. 


VOLUME ONE (Abacus to Chairs) NOW READY 
Fifteen Guineas the Set Five Guineas the Volume 


Some Early Press Notices: 


“I venture to suggest that this Dictionary, if finished as it has “*The Dictionary of Furniture’ will be of immense value, not 
been begun, will be the great and definitive work of reference on only to the amateurs, but to the professional designers.” 
the subject. In conception and execution it is a noble undertaking, , M P 
which does infinite credit to its authors and publishers.” eo 
— Proressor Remy in the Liverpooi Dai'y Post. 


“Here are collections beyond the dreams of anyone, and in the 
coloured photographs so realistically shown one can enjoy the 
texture of old velvet and tapestry almos: as much as if the objects 
portrayed were in one’s own room.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“*Dictionary’ is too modest a description for a work of this 
comprehensive and detailed character, encyclopedic in its scope 
and thoroughness,” —The Connoisseur. 


A FULLY ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS of this work is now ready, and will be sent free on application to 
the Publisher, “COUNTRY LIFE,” 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


A MIXTURE : A Book of Drawings 
By H. M. BATEMAN. Royal 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
Laughter is a tonic which anyone may safely prescribe, 
and Mr. Bateman’s new book is “A Mixture” of infallible 
potency. 


THE PEAL OF BELLS 
By ROBERT LYND. Author of “The Blue Lion.” 
F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new book of essays, fanciful and humorous. 


A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES : 


A Companion to the Galleries of Europe 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Lucas describes all the principal 
treasures in the European Galleries. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD 


By SIR CHARLES MALLET. With full Notes and 
Indexes, and with Plans and Illustretions of the 
College Buildings. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 
net each volume. 
This important history is to be completed in three 
volumes, 


FOLKLORE STUDIES : Ancient and Modern 
By W. R. HALLIDAY, Rathbone Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scholarly studies of the Folklore of the Near East. 


DOGS YOU’D LIKE TO MEET 
By ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
An attractive book of stories for dog-lovers. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 

















Oxford Books 


A History of the Tory Party, 
1640—1714 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the 
original Tory Party, which may be said to have disappeared 
in 1714, has not yet been written. To supply an introduction 
to that history, viewed as a whole, is the primary purpose of 
this book, which also breaks new ground of political 
biography. 18s. net. 


British and Continental 
Labour Policy 


By B. G. dd MONTGOMERY. An account (re-issued) of the 
political Labour Movement and Labour Legislation in Great 
Britain, France and the Scandinavian countries from 1906-1922. 
A book which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has publicly declared 
must be read with “careful scepticism.” It is an impartial 
survey, but a useful weapon in the election campaign. 21s. 
net. 


Restoration Comedy, 1660—1720 


By B. DOBREE. A brilliant study of the subject with a de- 
tailed examination of the works of the seven greatest dramatic 
authors of the Restoration. 6s, net. 


The Swallow Book 


By ERNST TOLLER. An English version by Ashley Dukes 
of Das Schwalbenbuch, by the author of “The Machine 
Wreckers” and “ Masses and Man.” 2s. 6d. net. 


The Portrait of a Scholar 


and other Essays written in Macedonia, 1916-1918. By R. W. 
CHAPMAN. 5s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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incident, and the conclusion, when the major villain meets his death, 
is simply one long-drawn-out thrill. Mr. Wallace tells his story 
with spirit and without waste of words, and manages the love interest, 
without which, it seems, alas, no detective story of to-day can get 
properly under way, with considerable success. 


What is Truth? 6s. 


Truth, says Mr. Wells, is Character ; but the answer does not appear 
to have overmuch to do with the themes which the celebrated American 
book-hunter considers in the many very short pieces that he has 
here brought together. They consist of letters to the Press, with 
one exception written since 1914, and dealing mostly with the war 
and its results, which the author should know better than to call 
the aftermath. Mr. Wells’ notes on current affairs are interesting 
to the English reader as containing the positive opinions of an inde- 
pendent American. They should be serviceable in his own country, 
for they put into pointed words certain things which, still somewhat 
strange of sound to American ears, have been commonplaces on this 
side for four years. Mr. Wells is dead right on the Treaty of Versailles ; 
he is sensible on the Dawes Report; he is assuredly not wrong on 
Mr. Lloyd George ; and if he is astonishing about President Coolidge, 
we must remember that he is inquiring after the nature of truth. 
He has his own plan for associating the United States with the nations 
of Europe. His notion about the settlement of war debts would 
have been wholesome for Washington in 1922. His example, too, 
is good, as Mr. Garvin confesses, for it has imposed brevity upon 
that profuse commentator, who contributes an introduction. The 
price would seem to afford evidence that an attractive book can once 
again be produced at a tolerable figure. 


By Gasriet WELLS. Heinemann. 


Ernest Renan. Rationalist Press Association. 


3s. 6d. 


A new short life of Renan, following the centenary of his birth, 
was inevitable, and perhaps it is just as well that it should come 
from a writer like Mr. Robertson, knowing the whole subject and 
yet possessing a minimum of sympathy with Renan’s romanticism. 
The Vie de Jésus and its renown is, of course, for the general reader, 
the central incident of the story. Published in 1863, when Ernest 
Renan was forty, the book was an event. Sixty thousand copies 
were sold in the first six months. It created a stir throughout 
Christendom, and Mr. Robertson is probably right in saying that if 
liberal Christians to-day reverence a human Christ, it is mainly to 
Renan that they are indebted for their conception. As for the 
author’s own view, it is noted that he latterly recognised that the 
Life had no scientific quality. Mr. Robertson has to confess that, in 
respect of such lives, we are apparently less discriminating than were 
the people of sixty years ago: witness the vogue of Papini, whose 
rhetoric, compared with that of Renan, “is as garlic to violets, or 
trombone to violin.” The longest chapter of an excellent little 
book is devoted to this topic, and Mr. Robertson enjoys himself no 
less over the man and the artist, especially ‘‘ the pell-mell of esprit 
and learning, of reforming zeal and humorous antinomianism, of 
exact knowledge and fascinating fancy,’’ which made up the activity 
of Renan’s last twenty years, together with the conscientious labour 
he put in as Rector of the College de France. His epistolary duel 
with Strauss, of the Leben Jesu, during the War of 1870-71, produced 
some passages of political philosophy and prophecy, the accuracy of 
which has an ironic sound at this distance of half a century. 


By J. M. Rosertson. 


Mahatma Gandhi. Student 


Christian Movement. 


By R. M. Gray and M. C. Parexa. 
3s. 


A full account of Gandhi and his movement has not yet been 
written for English readers. In default this little book will be 
useful. It is written in complete sympathy with Gandhi's religious 
and social aims, but the chapters on the political aspects of the 
movement are meagre. The authors speak of Gandhi as a shrewd 
politician. They are, however, able to explain the huge miscalcula- 
tion of certain of his policies—in particular, his attempt to base 
Hindu-Moslem unity upon the Khilafat question. They are incom- 
pletely informing, also, on the subject of Gandhi’s practice of ultimata 
and penance. Thus, they refer to the settlement of a mill strike 
through the Mahatma’s insistence upon the impiety of breaking a 
vow, and speak of this insistence as being successful because of his 
fasting. But they omit the interesting fact that the strikers fell 
in with their leaders’ acceptance of lower terms, after the higher 
rate had been paid for one day in order that Gandhi might keep 
the letter of his vow. The authors tell with fairness the story of 
Gandhi’s change of attitude towards the Empire, his support of 
which lasted until after the Punjab troubles of 1919. The quotations 
from the Mahatma’s writings show that his hostility to European 
civilisation did not run parallel with his political extremism, but 
was formulated fifteen years ago. 


Sturly. By Prerre Cusror. 
i, Cape. 5s. 

This book, slight and simple apparently though it is, is a small 
masterpiece, but it is not easy to describe ; for to say that it is an 


Translated by RicHarp ALDINGTON. 





account of the life of a sturgeon from its first days in the Loire uny 
its death and casting up on the shore of France years later, is to 
but a poor idea of its character. It is realistic and yet fanciful. 
realistic in describing the lives and habits of fish—not only sturgeog_ 
with scientific accuracy; and fanciful because underlying the majp 
theme is an allegory and a mystic philosophy which require for they 
expression the convention of attributing to fish human characteristig, 
Despite, therefore, the considerable knowledge of marine life on whieh 
it is based, it is a misleading natural history; and conversely 
treat it only as an imaginative study is to give no credit to the extes. 
sive observation at the Institute of Oceanography at Monaco ang 
elsewhere which the author has made, and which has enabled him 
exhibit to us the strangest creatures of the deep-sea and of the oceay 
bed. There is, for instance, the fish which has the faculty of swallowing 
prey larger than itself and of carrying it in a kind of enormous bag; 
another has a pelican’s head and no body and has two searchli 
whose beams it moves over the mud in search of food. Then then 
are such incidents as that of the Hermit-crab which undertook th 
delicate operation of moving house. “With his large stemmed eyes, 
eyes like lentils, whose gaze seemed to touch objects, he obserye 
the surroundings, feeling everything with the fine tips of his antenng 
and vibrating the two little, comb-shaped, soft horns which enable 
him to taste the water, to smell it.”” On his former shell was a Sq 
Anemone, and this he carefully transferred to the new one in onde 
to continue to make use of its stinging power, in return for whid 
he had been in the habit of giving it a share of the captured prey, 
Such partnerships, we are told, are by no means uncommon; eye 
cases of the most distressing parasitism turn out to be, if not 
friendships, at least equitable business arrangements. Indeed, the 
book’s moral is beneficent compared to most exhibitions of natun 
red in tooth and claw ; for although all devour one another, goodnem, 
we are shown, slowly but surely grows. One of the finest things is 
an account of a storm and a shipwreck ; this is perfect in its restraint 
and selection of detail. The latter accounts for the book’s excellence 
throughout ; the writing, too, is never ornate or extravagant, but is 
apt in its choice of words and phrases and there is much beauty in 
its descriptions. It is indeed an exquisite piece of work, and wel 
deserves Mr. Aldington’s admirable translation and the choice printing 
and frontispiece with which the publishers have graced it. 







































Etruria and Rome. Cambridge University Pres. 


8s. 6d. 


This is the Thirwall Prize Essay for 1923. Before writing it, Mr. 
Fell visited all the sites and monuments to which he refers, and he 
has produced a careful and well documented survey, the better for 
no startling novelties. There has been much throwing about of brains 
on fragmentary evidence ; but we are content to believe what Hero 
dotus says, that the Etruscans came from Lydia. No-one can view 
their art without finding in it strong affinities to the Oriental, for 
the highly-coloured demons of the Etruscan underworld are unknown 
in Greek or Italic representations. They also had close connections 
with Greece, to which they gave the Tyrrhenian trumpet similar to 
the Roman lituus. We do not know when they came, or how they 
conquered. But their superior culture, use of walled towns, and 
command of the mines of Italy are reasonably suggested as material 
advantages. Mr. Fell makes his way judiciously among a mass of 
probabilities and uncertainties. He accepts the old identification of 
Orvieto as the Etruscan Volsinii, though that is now disputed, like 
much else. Livy, after consulting three annalists for a detail, found 
it wearisome to reach certainty. It is still more wearisome to find 
what history we have perpetually attacked as distorted by some bias 
or other. Now, we can take Mr. Fell as a sound guide whose summary 
is much less hazardous than that of a dozen innovators. 


By R. A. L. Feu. 





















Trans-Jordan. Some Impressions by Mrs. SrevarT EnRskINB 
(With an Introduction by Lord Raglan.) Benn. 12s. 6d. 


This is a slight but very pleasant book. It is the record ofa month's 
trip in a land which is full of the ruins of old civilisations—Frankisb, 
Roman, Greek, and others before that—and which may, or may not, 
get a new one from us. The authoress pretends to no exciting 
adventures—indeed she even tells us, what those who have travelled 
in the East will hardly credit, that she met no bugs! But she enjoyed 
herself immensely, and in a simple yet skilful way she paints the 
beauties of the country, the life of its people and the glories of its 
history, without boring us or lecturing to us. There is very little 
“politics” in the book. Mrs. Steuart Erskine refers to the old- 
standing feud between the fellah and the Bedawi—the settled peasatt 
and the thieving nomad. She hints at the lawlessness that prevails 
and the lack of effort on Abdullah’s part to put it down. What 
Trans-Jordan wants, as Lord Raglan insists, is a strong and & 
lightened government; the land is capable of development, the 
Arabs are intelligent. They have a sense of humour, too, if we may 
judge from a story of Mrs. Erskine’s. They were mystified, she 
observes, when they found we were not going to appropriate and 
govern the territory from which we had driven the Turk. “The 
English are curious people,” an Arab is reported to have said. “Th¢y 
have made three states out of this country (Palestine, Trans-Jorda®, 
Iraq] and have given them three rulers. But what would you have! 
They have even divided God into three parts!” 
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essrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


A New Novel by a New Author. 


INCERITE | 
By MORTIMER DURAND. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful extravaganza. . . . It is difficult to lay 
down until the last page has been turned.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 
By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 99 Illustrations from Photographs. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 














University of London Historical Series. 


TUDOR ECONOMIC DOCUMENTS 


Being select Documents illustrating the Economic 
and Social History of Tudor England. 

Edited by R. H. TAWNEY, BA. and EILEEN 
POWER, M.A., D.Lit. 

In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. Each 15s. net. 

Vol. I. Agriculture and Industry. [Ready. 


Vol. II. Commerce, Finance, and the Poor Law. 


[Just Published. 
Vol. III. Pamphlets, Memoranda, and Literary Extracts. 
[Nearly Ready. 





LIFE AND WORD 
An Essay in Psychology. 
By R. E. LLOYD, M.B., D.Sc.(Lond.). 
8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


A HISTORY OF BLEACHING 
By >, 0 Pee, MSc. With 9 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF 
CORNELIA CONNELLY, 1809-1879 
Foundress of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By A RELIGIOUS OF THE SOCIETY. | 


With a Preface by Cardinal Gasquet. 
Second Edition, Abridged and Revised. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CREED 


Addresses to Confirmation Candidates. 


By the Rev. E. E. BRYANT, M.A., Assistant Master at 
arterhouse, 1898-1924. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

















DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS 


Martha Upton Lectures delivered at Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


By the Rev. J. M. CONNELL. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. | 
} 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 








“THIS ABSURD CRISIS” 


Before allowing yourself to believe that the 
New Statesman’s estimate of the Prime 
Minister, as expressed on 11th Oct. in the 
article under the above heading, is a just one, 
read the other side. Read the life story of 
the man himself. 


READ :— 
THE MAN OF TO-MORROW 
(J. RAMSAY MACDONALD) 
by 
8/6 ICONOCLAST 8/6 


This intimate character study portrays 
Ramsay MacDonald as he really is. The 
Fourth Large Impression is now ready. 


Read it before you vote 
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: THE SHELDON PRESS | 
| Additions to Pioneers of | 
| Progress—Empire Builders Series. =| 

¢ Richard Hakluyt. Ei 
é By FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt. 2/6. =| 
| Mungo Park. 5 

By W. H. HEWITT, B.A., B.Sc. 2/6. | 

Sir Francis Drake and Sir Robert Sandeman are E 





others of the Series. 








The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, 




















LEONARD PARSONS 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 
Vol. III. No. 9 


CRITERION 


A Quarterly Review 
October 1924 


3/6 x 


CONTENTS. 
A COMMENTARY 
SOME NOTES ON JOSEPH CONRAD John Shand 
JIMMY AND THE DESPERATE WOMAN DD. H. Lawrence 
1789 F. W. Bain 


Feiron Morris 
Conrad Aiken 
Ramon Fernandez 
Felix Morrison 


THE DANSANT 
PSYCHOMACHIA 

THE EXPERIENCE OF NEWMAN 
MRS. PILKINGTON 

ART CHRONICLE 

MUSIC 

THE FOREIGN THEATRE 
BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Annual Subscription 14/- post free. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C.1 








That Book 


1/- paper; 2/- cloth. ES 
iS 
London, W.C. 2. Ei 
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ROE SUSUR UU AURURURU RUB URE ORO ORR ORO R RUBS 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject, including 
Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 


Write for Catalogue 462 (free), mentioning requirements or interests. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT! 


Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2 








you want! 
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THE CITY 


LTHOUGH applications for the German loan, issued on 
Thursday of last week, totalled about £130 millions, 
the Bank of England, with its usual celerity, had the list 

of allotments out on the following Monday evening. Applicants 
for £200 and less received nothing ; those asking for £300 to 
£900 were allotted £100; those asking for anything more up 
to £5,000 were allotted £400. Larger applicants appear to 
have received about 7 per cent. of the amount applied for. It 
was thought that the premium on the loan would be about 
2 per cent., but it opened on Tuesday at 8 premium, and there 
was such extensive buying that it rapidly rose to 4} premium, 
which is equivalent to a price of 963. Who would have thought, 
ten years ago, that a German 7 per cent. loan would be issued 
at 92, and a few days after, a City of Bradford 4} per cent. at 
99? The German loan ought to go to par, and from the invest- 
ment point of view holders of the Department of the Seine 
7 per cent. Sterling Bonds, which are quoted at 103}, might 
do well to exchange into it. This is one of the few French loans 
which shows British subscribers a profit, for it was issued in 
1922 at 95. The exchange was then 52 francs to the pound, 
whereas it is now over 85, and as drawings commence next 
year at par, the cost of the service is very much greater to the 
French taxpayer than was then anticipated. Anyway, the 
profit is tempting. 
* * 
In its latest monthly circular the Guaranty Trust of New 
York discusses the attitude of the American investor to foreign 
securities, and states that the period of financial isolation of 
the United States has new been definitely closed. There are 
now listed and dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange 
foreign securit.es to the amount of 2,385 million dollars—say, 
about £500 millions—divided as follows : 
Amount Issued. 


Europe eis $1,202,000,000 
South America 346,000,000 
Canada a 214,500,000 
Central America 147,200,000 
Far East 475,650,000 


$2,385,350,000 
These show already a capital appreciation of 4 per cent. Three 
nations—viz., Sweden, Switzerland and Holland—have been 
able to raise the exchange value of their currency to parity with 
the American dollar, and since that happened have bought 
back large amounts of their loans from New York, for their loans 
quoted on the home market are not obtainable at anything like 
the same yield. Thus, Swiss 8 per cent’s, which were offered 
to the American public at 100 rose to 122, and are now about 
115. If and when the pound reaches par in New York, there 
is likely to be considerable London buying of foreign Bonds in 
that market. It is pointed out that the American public has 
confined its attention thus far almost exclusively to foreign 
Government Bonds, whereas European markets, with their 
greater experience, have paid almost equal attention to railways 
and other public utility undertakings; over 150 different 
Argentine securities alone are dealt in on the London Stock 
Exchange, which is greater than the total number of foreign 
Bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


i 


The survey of the great American banking house conclude, 
as follows: 


The nations of the world are now gradually but very i 
regaining a condition of prosperity. There is positive evidence y 
this in most countries to-day. The records of American 
trade indicate it, as well as the stabilisation of currencies whig 
is taking place in every direction. 

Certainly the time would seem to have arrived for the Americg 
investor to play an important part in the world’s financial ay 
economic development, and surely he will not permit it to poy 
with indiflerence to its great possibilities. That his education 5 
proceeding is proved by the record of very considerable forej 
investment in recent years, and this investment interest will og. 
stantly tend to broaden in the future. The period of finangigj 
isolation of the United States, it is certain, has now been definitely 
closed. 












* * * 






The rubber market has at last gone ahead, and appears to ly 
fully justified. The reduction in London stocks of rubbe 
proceeds apace, and under the terms of the restriction schem 
will go further. It looks as though American manufacturey 
have allowed their stocks to run very low, and with the i 
popularity of balloon tyres, both they and European mam. 
facturers are now in the market for supplies, with the result 
that the price of the commodity rises daily. It will take som 
time before this is reflected in dividends, but the situation j 
such as to endue rubber shares again with the attributes of 
speculative favourites, which is just what the Stock Exchang 
loves, and the next few months may see some big movement 
in this section, to the temporary eclipse perhaps of tea share, 
The following appear to be good speculative purchases : Sennah 
£1 shares at about 18s. 9d., United Patani £1 shares at about 
16s. 6d., and Djapoera 2s. shares at par. 


* * * 

















During a General Election the political news in the daily 
Press is not characterised by that strict regard for truth ani 
accuracy that are otherwise the consistent attributes of our great 
newspapers, but there is one section which remains unaffected 
by such temporary influences. This is the financial page, whic 
is written from one unvarying point of view, namely, on th 
assumption that its readers desire to make money. As 1 
result that page occasionally throws an interesting and valuabk 
sidelight upon politics. Thus the Evening Standard writes: 


There was more activity in the shares of electric supply com 
panies towards the end of the week. It is not generally realised, 
perhaps, that these companies are likely to reap direct beneit 
should a Unionist Government be returned to power. Thit 
some people at least realised the potency of the election is disclosed 
by the movements of the shares. After an initial setback on th 
news of the Dissolution there is now a distinct tendency towans 
recovery. 

It is doubtful whether a Socialist Government with a cla 
majority would pass the ‘‘ Draft Order for the London and Hom 
Counties Electricity District,” which defers from 1931 to Il 
the handing over of the control of the London and Home Countis 
supply companies to the Joint Electricity Authority set up by the 
L.C.C. It is now hoped that this order will become law next yet 
If so, the companies will be assured of a more or less free hand 
deal with their own properties for an additional forty years. 

A. Emit Davis. 









































EAL economy consists not merely in 

cheapness, but represents an exact 
adjustment of an article to one’s purpose 
and need. Clothes of high grade materials 
and cut, which are also comfortable and 


IT COSTS 


Overcoats from Four Guineas. 


Telephone: 


The Little More and How Much it is. ) 


Good Quality and Keen Price. 


T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Us 





















strong, are a wise economy. 

Personal attention, modest first floor premises, 
very low establishment charges, and cash 
trading, allow the combination in Goss tailoring 
of good quality and keen price. 


NO MORE. 


Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. 










CITY 8259. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year. 


£5 a year we will care for your clothes 
a than _ private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them looking 
at their best—at, approximately, half the usual 
charges. Please write for “ Valet Contract 
Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 








H.33.T. 
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“A work of permanent value. ""—The Daily News. 


IS UNEMPLOYMENT INEVITABLE ? 


Anon-party study by the group of experts who issued 
“The Third Winter of Unemployment ” 8s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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“Facts are stubborn things ” 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all risks 
insurin 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
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HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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OAKSHOTT HANGER; 
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Apply OMedical Superinlend...t 
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coat ART GALLERY. 











ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 










a cleat Exhibition of Modern Painting and Sculpture. 

id Home Now o .—Admission 1s. 

to 19 HEAL AND Son, LtD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. rt. 
Counties 






p by the OOKS.—Burke’s General Armoury, 3rd Edit., with Supplement 
xt veal. {2 108.; Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s 
’ British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Prendergast Cromwellian 
hand t0 Settlement of Ireland, 1875, {3 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le 
S. Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Weininger’s Sex and Society, 258.; Hannay’s Sex Symbolism 
in R » 2 Vols., 258.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 38.; 

. VIES. Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in ro large handsome vols., 1909, pub. £20, 
{t2 128.; Trail] and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., illus., 

ee morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 68.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 38.; Pickwick 





Papers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218.; Ainsworth’s novels, 
Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul's, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 308. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New 

Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson's 
ist Edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 128. 6d. each ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at Home, 
1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mount Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d.; Myers, Phantasms 
the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 138. 6d.; Punch First 100 vols., 
25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Anthomy Trollope’s Novels, to vols., 

1874, £3 108.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 
1920, 258. Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a 
Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 253. ; 
Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, £2 108.; Oscar Wilde, 
Poems, ek 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst Edit., 25s. ; 
Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
£38; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; send for catalogue. If 
‘ou want a book and have failed to find it eleewhere, try me. I am the most expert 



















k finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—M . of Clemendy ; Hous- 
man, hire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 
2 Vols, ; eedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 





Street, Birmingham. 











Rox BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 

best edit.. {7; Cameron Etchings, 428.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 

Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 

free. : and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 

Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROS., 

21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


STRANGE FORMS OF RHEUMATISM 








There is probably no single subject affecting the health which has 
attracted so much attention in recent years as uric acid. This 
interest is fully justified because uric acid disorders are so widely 
prevalent in this country. Statistics show how few men and women 
are wholly immune from rheumatism in some form. 

Uric acid is a natural waste product of the body, formed partly 
from worn-out tissue and partly from certain elements of the food. 
If allowed to accumulate it not only gives rise to the various well- 
defined forms of rheumatic suffering, but also to certain warning 
symptoms such as persistent headache, acidity, flatulence, heartburn, 
irritability, depression, sleeplessness, etc. due to clogging of the 
capillary blood vessels, 

When uric acid has thoroughly saturated the blood it begins to 
drop out upon the tissues through which the blood circulates, and 
in the form of small crystals it forces its way through joints, carti- 
lages, and muscles. At first its gresence causes only slight twinges 
of pain, felt in the muscles and joints, during damp or changeable 
weather, after over-exertion or fatigue of any sort. Soon these 
pains become more constant, and develop into rheumatism or 
lumbago, when the deposits of uric acid have spread over large 
areas of the muscles, and destroyed their elasticity. 

The most familiar results of uric acid impregnation, however, 
are the stiff, swollen, and painful joints of chronic rheumatism and 
rheumatic gout. These are the largest deposits of uric acid which 
occur in the body, and perhaps the most difficult to remove, but, 
like all other uratic accumulations, they can be broken up and dis- 
persed by the chemical action of that group of agents known as uric 
acid solvents. Uric acid solvents furnish, in fact, the only logical 
and successful treatment for these ailments. 

The most successful uric acid solvents are those which compose 
Bishop’s Varalettes. That explains why for a number of years 
Bishop’s Varalettes have been regarded as the most effective remedy 
and preventive for rheumatic and gouty maladies. 


DRIVING OUT URIC ACID 


Bishop’s Varalettes enter the circulation in solution, and are 
speedily carried to every portion of the anatomy. Wherever uric 
acid has accumulated, be it in joints, muscles, or organs, Bishop's 
Varalettes come into contact with it, and form a chemical combina- 
tion which robs uric acid of all its dreaded properties. Under the 
action of Bishop’s Varalettes uric acid is converted from an 
insoluble, pain-causing and dangerous waste product into the most 
harmless and easily controlled compound, which gives no more 
trouble in the body than the rest of the waste products. 

Transformed into this condition by Bishop’s Varalettes, uric acid 
is gradually washed out of the joints, muscles and nerves, and re- 
moved from the body. With its departure, pain and inflammation 
disappear, the muscles regain their elasticity and suppleness, swollen 
joints are reduced to normal size and flexibility, stiffness and 
lameness depart, and the system becomes once again free. 

In Bishop’s Varalettes the makers do not offer a “quack” 
nostrum for which miraculous powers to cure all complaints are 
claimed, but a known and well-tried remedy for rheumatic maladies. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment—based 
as it is on 30 years of success—that we are prepared to refund in 
full the 7s. paid for a 25 days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes where 
the treatment has been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. 
We ask you just to return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle, 
and we will refund the money. 


HOW DIETING HELPS 


Since a portion of the uric acid is introduced by food, as explained 
at the outset, it follows that the avoidance of food and drink rich 
in uric acid is important. The question of individual needs is too 
long and complicated a subject to discuss here, but the whole 
matter is set out in authoritative form in a little booklet issued free 
by the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes. In this booklet you will find 
a list of all the uric acid-forming foods and beverages which must 
be strictly avoided, together with a wide range of permissible foods, 
of which the richness and variety will perhaps surprise you. 

This booklet corrects many fallacious opinions on the subject of 
diet, and should be in the possession of all who are subject to 
rheumatism, sciatica, neuritis, lumbago, gout, etc., as a reliable guide 
to health. A copy will be sent post free on application to the sole 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (est. 1857), 54B Spelman-street, London, E. 1. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at 3s. and 7s., 
or post free from the makers as above.—(Advt.) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 vears, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
(Founded in 1885.) 





Principal: Miss EVA LETT, Cambridge Med. & Mod. Lang. Tripos. 
Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Physical Training 
Colleges. 


The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres, and has accommodation for 120 
resident women students. 

The course of training covers three years, and is based upon Ling’s Swedish System. 
The curriculum includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Games, Theory 
of Gymnastics and Principles of Education, Educational and School Remedial 
Gymnastics, Games, + eg Swimming and Voice Production. Preparation for 
the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics is given to those students who show special aptitude for this branch of work. 
Students practise teaching (under the supé¥vision of the College Staff) in London 
Secondary Schools and in local Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
ant rospectus, etc., application should be made to the Principal's Secretary, at 

ie College. 


BIiIRKBECEK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 

Studentships to the value of over £700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars Spply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
,;ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Ww. kK W. 14. hairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
ar Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
WRENCB. 


) ig LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITIN G, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RosERts, 5 High Holborn. 


XPERT TRANSLATION from German, Italian, Spanish 
by experienced graduate. Moderate terms.—Box 27, NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 


A cmon should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing umessential. Established 1898. 









































O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, «a. ae 
One Quarter ,, a ai a 


and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 











APMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDo, 


The London County Council invites applications from women wit, 
experience in social work for temporary employment as asgj 
organisers of children’s care work. The permanent organising stag 
is recruited from the temporary staff, but no guarantee of permanen: 
employment is given. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects under 40 yea, 
of age on 10th November, 1924. Widows are eligible, but not marrig 
women, except in certain special cases. Marriage will put an end 
the contract of service of any candidate appointed. 

Rates of pay vary according to qualifications, and are at presey 
subject to temporary additions on the Civil Service scale, fluctuatj 
according to the cost of living. Maximum basic rate of pay gq 
(with temporary additions as at present 68s.) a week. 

Due weight will be given to the claims of those candidates why 
rendered or attempted to render national service during the Greg 
War. 

Apply for forms (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Coungj 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Stamped address 
foolscap envelope necessary. Forms must be returned not late 
than 11 a.m. on Monday, roth November, 1924. Canvassing dis 


qualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Couneil, 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY (lady) is strongly recommended by 


the General Secretary of the Holiday Fellowship. Accountant, correspondent, 
typist and capable organiser. Has car.—Bryn Corach, Conway. 
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ORNING CLASSES, Girls 8-13. Prepare Entrance and ING 
scholarships largest schools. Re-open next term. Classics and all schod Bk 
subjects. Ten guineas Term. He 

Two Vacancies this Term girls about eight in class private house. Also afternom Bedroom, 
classes Literature, French, girls seventeen. on applic: 
Mrs. THOMPSON, University Women’s Club, 2 Audley Square, W. 1. —— 
a AST 
ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON TRYM, E Gar 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School), —M 
Head netren, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, which was founded 
1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large and OUR 
playing fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance an Du 
given annually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the bed 
Secretary. 
. < 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS} (7° 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heal ge 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is bot wates 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmia, 
Elocution, Dancing, bo oe 200 guineas a Zs: Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. abow O F 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own ground T 
of 15 acres. we 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. for a capit 
RK, London, V 


V\/ BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of 

The teaching is based largely WP oved_ cater samen rom 7a 
he ¢ Mont system combina 

methods a modern nF tee = particulars from the Principel, 

MILDRED STRELB. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsuls. Ner 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching it required — 

Petactpels : Marcaret L. Mircueit, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emsos, 
L.R 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estarr Cas, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


C20nAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy al 
beautiful situation. Aim of etusstion, Se Gevetegment 0 eee 
1-2 Pupils qeuased for the Universities. wa 

RB. Cuarx. 


—— 


i 











as members of 
to health and physical development. 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora 





B ee ee Ss H O OL: 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Sci First Year's Medics, 
University Biological, Chemical and Ph: 1 Laboratories, a 
Observatory, Natural History Room, Wor! Swimming 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Ald and Ambulance, Swim and Life sae 
Illustrated Prospectus from the Hgap Master, Bootham , wi 





TT! GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of 
Ideals in Education” applied. Indi 

Matriculation or R if aptitude is shown. 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Mo ancing, 5 one 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Bore 

Principals: Mrs. 5 
‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD 


from 3 to 9 years.— C. H. Nicmotis and Miss J. 
HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School 1 





ung Children. New era ideals f the aim being to promote saturl 
individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant K1no. — 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND* GIRIS.- 
A Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmert 43% 
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TO BE SOLD AND TO LET. 
WELFARE OR REST HOME IN DERBYSHIRE. 





TO BE SOLD, Matlock House, Matlock, L Premises situate 
in its own grounds of nearly two acres, suitable for a Welfare or 
Convalescent Home, in a high and bracing district with commanding 
views over the Valley of the Derwent. Large reception rooms, 
recreation room, upwards of 40 bedrooms and excellent baths. Electric 
light and Tennis Lawns, etc.—Apply to Messrs. Davip SIBBALD, 
Stones & Co., Market Place, Derby ; Messrs. Lymn & Lymn, County 
Bank Chambers, Matlock; or Messrs. Six Witson & Sons, Bank 
of England Chambers, Manchester. 


AMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—Comfortable home with 
board in private house for two business men, No other guests.—Box 28, 
New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








0 LET FURNISHED, five months or longer, facing Channel. 
Five rooms, bath and kitchen. Sea and country. Station and post }-mile.— 
Apply, OWNER, Two Decks, Littlestone-on-Sea, Kent. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 
Visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, 
HAWAII, etc. Organised and accompanied by 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G:S., 
January 2nd. Five months. 807 guineas. 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, January 2nd. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, January 22nd. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 











JAPAN, 











160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect itation, fireproof floors, telephone, night ers. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 

on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, Jevington 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best locality. Central. 
—Mrs. R (cookery dipi ). First-class Municipal Orchestra. 


| og wag eg WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quartcrs.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
mate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

bot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WyNnnB. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


O PUBLISHERS.—A young Scotsman (28) of literary bent 
wishes sod ae touch with a Publisher who would consider availing himself 
of his and possibly give him a partnership or directorship later in return 

ours ae eeeneet Bee 26, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
» W.C. 2. 




















A NSLO-RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 
eee’ The presentation of Russian Drama in London by amateur actors 
ac > o fees. Those interested should write to Mr. G. Enicut, 

Overseas Club, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. 


i ts PEWRITERS. Fully guaranteed, from £4. 
TYPEWRITERS. All makes. Write for List. 
TYPEWRITERS by the largest concern in the trade. 
AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, Ltp., 9 Newgate Street, E.C. "Phone, City 4443. 


OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
A TBEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 


Unshrinkable. i au 
Hawick, Seo .? Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 


L™AeN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 

















EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 

A REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
" guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
N16." free estimate.—LonDon Turnine Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 





Dalston 4777. New garments also mad 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade ey ey are inserted at Sixteen 

per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Soute-tom Guineas. EpucationaL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of Is. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, 


New STraTesMAN 1 S i ay 
London, W.ca” 0 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 




















FITNESS FIRST 


DO YOU WAKE FEELING REFRESHED ? 

CAN YOU FACE RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT 
TREPIDATION ? 

DO YOU FEEL ENTHUSIASM FOR WORK ? 


IF YOU CANNOT ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
WITH AN UNQUALIFIED AFFIRMATIVE, YOU NEED 
THE HELP OF 


MAXALDING 


Any person who is organically sound can secure and retain 
a condition of fitness comprehended by an affirmative of the 
above queries by the use of Maxalding. 


During the last twelve years Maxalding has relieved and 
cured thousands of cases of NEURASTHENIA, IN- 
DIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, WEAK STOMACH, 
SLUGGISH LIVER, DEPRESSION, LANGUOR, HEAD- 
ACHES, BILIOUSNESS, MALASSIMILATION, LACK 
OF SELF-CONFIDENCE, OBESITY, RHEUMATISM, 
etc., etc., and has made many men, women and youths 
stronger than the average athlete. 


The whole Pharmacopeeia does not contain the wonderful 
chemicals created in your own body. Drugs only weaken 
the functions, because after a time they fail to act, proving 
that they do not cure. 


GREAT CLAIM FOR 
MAXALDING 


“I (Monte Saldo) am prepared to prove before any tribunal 
of Medical Men that MAXALDING is the most direct 
route to Mental and Physical Efficiency. It is the only 
method that will give full potential movement and control 
to all muscles and the functions of digestion and elimination. 
It is the only method that conserves energy instead of 
squandering it. It is the only method that really begins at 
the beginning, by strengthening and toning the Heart, Lungs, 
Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, and so builds a good physique 
upon a solid foundation of good health. It is the only 
method that will cure muscle-binding, which is the downfall 
of many promising athletes.” 


MAXALDING IS SIMPLE 


and has rendered all kinds of apparatus out-of-date. 
Maxalding will secure any contraction that can be secured 
with apparatus, and many that apparatus would hinder, and 
expends the energy directly into the body. Maxalding 
controls the muscles and functions instead of being 
dependent upon apparatus, drugs, and any outside media. 


A LIFE-LONG EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FREE OF ALL COST OR 
OBLIGATION. 


Simply write a letter to Mr. Saldo, giving general particulars 
of your case for diagnosis. By return Post or Mail, you will 
receive a Free Diagnosis of your case, a Copy of 
Maxalding (the latter being a modest Booklet explana- 
tory of this up-to-date method), and copies of testi- 
monials concerning Cures of similar cases to your own, 
which have been secured by 


Correspondence to all parts of the world. 


PLEASE MEMORIZE THE ADDRESS AND WRITE TO-DAY TO— 


A.M. Saldo, MAXALDING, 
40H, Pall Mall, LONDON. 








THE NEW STATESMAN 











A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 









contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘‘ inside information ’’ or ‘‘ market tips,”’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 


“MARKFT NOTES” 
















ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS ;, now available, showing every 
stock and share mentioned in its pages, with 
the price on date of original recommendation 

and the price at the end of 1923, and other 

particulars. 
















THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


is five shillings per annum. 





A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to :— 







The Secretary, 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 














THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


Manufactured by modem-machinery in a Model Factory 


PLAveR's} N?3' ‘Virginia Cigarettes 


are supplied 


WITH _OR | WITHOUT. CORK TIPS. 


10 for: 8” 20 for 14 
50 for? 3 


* PLAYER” @ Sons... NOTTINGHAM 
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